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REUNLUON. 


Where twilight broods o’er Acheron 

A youthful face waits mine, 

Care cannot make a whit more wan, 
Or sorrow less divine. 


By Styx, whose changless asphodel 
Blooms heavy with dew, is one 

Who in his innocence keeps well 
Our tryst till Time be done. 


O eyes whose earthly light is hid, 
Heart of my childhood be 

Content to sleep, till Love have tid 
Age turn again to thee! 


Walter de la Mare. 
The Nation 
BEDE, THE BLIND PREACHER. 


(From the Russian of Polonsky.) 


Upon a lonely road at shut of day 
Bede, the blind preacher, leaning on 
a lad 
To stay his steps, 
clothes he had 
Fluttering loose in the breeze) took his 
rough way. 
More grisly grew the inhuman wild, 
and blank: 
Nothing but here a pine-trunk, ages 
old, 
There a gray boulder jutting from 
the mould, 
Bearded with shaggy moss and lichens 
dank. 


barefoot (what 


The lad was tired. Perhaps a bush in 


reach 

Showed tempting berries; or, for the 
mere jest, 

He’d fob] the blind—he said “I'll go 
to rest, 


And now’s your time if you’ve a mind 
to preach, 


“Shepherds have seen us from the high 


hillside; 

Women are here expecting. children 
hem 

The path, gray elders—speak of God 
to them, 


And of His Son for our sins crucified.” 





Reunion. — Triolet. 


A sudden glamor lit the age-worn face, 
As springs rock-bound upbursting 
crack their shell, 
So from his wan lips broke the living 
well 
Of inspiration, like a torrent race. 
He spoke as faith can speak. The 
blind man seemed 
To read the Apocalypse behind the 
skies: 
Heavenward his frail hand beckoned 
prophet-wise; 


Tears in his disillumined sockets 
gleamed. 
Look! now the pale moon drops behind 
the hill; 
The red gold in the East begins to 
kindle; 
Night vapors deep in valley bottoms 
dwindle, ... 


But when the Saint in rapture, preach- 
ing still, 
Felt his arm nudged, and heard the 
laughing boy’s 
“Enough! There’s no one left—let’s 
on again,” 
And ceased, bowing his head in si- 
lence,—then 
All round with vast and congregated 


noise 
The stones of the wilderness returned 
“Amen,” 
J. S. Phillimore. 
The Saturday Review. 
TRIOLET. 


You sat by your window to-day 
And I caught just a glance from your 


eyes; 
Did you guess I might wander that 
way, 


‘That you sat by your window to-day? 


“'"Twas the merest mischance,” you 
will say; 
Yet I mingle some thanks with my 
sighs, 


That you sat by your window to-day, 
And I caught just a glance from your 
eyes! 
H. Greenham. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE WITCH OF THE ATLAS. 


Before the Peace Conference has dis- 


persed there is an eruption of murder 
and battle in Morocco. Witticisms 
upon the fatalistic fidelity with which 
slaughter dogs the shadow of delegates 
to the Hague are becoming rather 
ghastly than amusing. Halcyon days 
are predicted for diplomacy after the 
round of Royal meetings during the 
last few weeks. Uneasiness with re- 
gard to the international situation 
seems more than usually perverse. 
Yet, under protestations of almost 
unprecedented optimism in all the 
nations at once, there is undoubtedly 
an apprehensive instinct which refuses 
to be stilled. No one sees how peace 
is to be broken, but no one likes the 
feeling in the air. It is like that as- 
pect of smooth, unnatural calm, so 
disquieting at sea, even when no 
indication of the barometer suggests 
that storms will follow. It may be 
that peace is assured for an indefinite 
period; that the universal détente will 
not be followed by a gradual regroup- 
ing of the Powers; that everything in 
the diplomatic situation is to the equal 
advantage of every one; that the sheer 
novelty of these favorable circum- 
stances disturbs us as people may be 
ill at ease in new surroundings though 
in themselves more attractive than the 
old. Or again, it may be that the gen- 
eral instinct of mankind, more sensi- 
tive than the acutest diplomatic intel- 
ligence, is right in feeling, though so 
vaguely as hardly to know what it 
feels, that if one volume of interna- 
tional anxieties is shut, another is very 
ominously beginning. 

The whole problem of Morocco has 
not only been reopened. but has been 
reopened by events casting the main 
provisions of the Algeciras Act into the 
melting-pot. At the same time the 


Shereetian Empire is dismembered by 
the proclamation of Mulai Hatid as 
Sultan at Marrakesh; and there is 
threatened the greatest jehad known 
in the Mahommedan world for many 
generations. Lord Salisbury 
prophesied that Morocco 


once 
would give 


more trouble to Europe than the East- 
ern question. It is not to-day nor to- 
morrow that will finally determine 


whether that prediction 
We shall often be reminded of it 
in the next phase of the problem, or 
the next but one. There are more 
Moors than Turks. The Moors are not 
Mahommedan 


was true or 
not. 


less virile. fanaticism 
is nowhere sterner than among them, 
They are in a sense the Lronsides of 
Their land is a natural citadel. 
They have an ignominiously weak Sul- 
tan. They may at any moment find a 
strong, or at least a desperate leader, 
the equivalent of a Mahdi or a Mad 
Mullah preaching the jehad with an 
electrifying fanaticism sending its thrill 
along the whole northern coast of 
Africa from Fez to Cairo. How such 
a situation might react on European 
relations it is impossible at the present 
moment to foresee. But let us not for- 
get that the world of Islam is geo- 
graphically and that it ramifies 
into three continents. The extreme 
contingencies sketched are improbable 
but they have to be borne in mind. 
Lord Salisbury, greater as a political 
thinker than as an executive Minister. 
Was 2 statesman of profound sagacity. 
It will be well for the partners to the 
entente cordiale not to forget that Euro- 
pean reactions from the Moroccan an- 
archy are possible, however 
unexpected now. 

After the dispersal of the Algeciras 
Conference the witch’s cauldron of 
the crumbling empire sent up thicker 


Islam. 


one 


always 
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and thicker fumes. All close observers 
have never ceased to warn us that 
shapes of evil would emerge. Hell-brew 
has been left to seethe. The toil and 
trouble to the two nations recognized 
at Algeciras as the mandatories of the 
Concert—perhaps also to some of the 
other signatory Powers—will be in pro- 
portion to the delay of European in- 
terference. Since the German Em- 
peror’s visit to Tangier there has been 
no Europe in the eyes of the Moors. 
They know perfectly well that France 
does not enjoy a free hand, that she 
is restrained by the strict terms of a 
given document, that she has no man- 
date to interfere in the interior of the 
Shereefian dominions, that without the 
express authorization of Germany the 
troops of the Republic can march 
neither to Fez nor Marrakesh. That 
authorization cannot be given unless 
the Kaiser is prepared to sacrifice all 
his sedulously acquired prestige as pro- 
tector of the Mahommedan world. 
Thus the Maghzen and the tribes feel 
that for the present they cannot be at- 
tacked at the centre. They are rather 
irritated than intimidated by the police 
provisions of the Algeciras agreement. 
The Maghzen would be depressed by 
the occupation of the eight ports. The 
tribes would be infuriated. 

Sixteen months have passed since 
France and Spain were nominally com- 
missioned by the protocol signed on 
April 7th of last year to maintain 
order upon the Moroccan coast. Few 
steps, however, have been taken in the 
interval to organize the police and to 
enter upon the mixed occupation of the 
open ports. This in spite of the orig- 
inal contention that the case was noth- 
ing if not urgent. Our neighbors have 
been accused of supineness and incon- 
sistency—especially, though discreetly, 
by the German Press. Before we al- 
low ourselves to echo the reproach it 
will be well te glance back at the most 
critical phase of the struggle at Algec- 





The Witch of the Atlas. 


ivas. Germany, it will be remem- 
bered, wished to become one of the 
mandatory Powers, and fought hard 
to obtain a physical footing in 
Morocco. The German Emperor made 
special efforts to secure Mr. Roosevelt's 
support, which was nevertheless with- 
held. The American President is on 
terms of close intimacy with Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and has shown upon more 
than one occasion that the Fatherland, 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is not isolated; the cordial per- 
sonal understanding between the Im- 
perial and the Republican ruler was 
and is an appreciable factor in world- 
politics; but there was one thing Mr. 
Roosevelt was not willing to do. He 
would not help to establish Germany 
in possession of a Moroccan harbor 
nearer to Southern Brazil than is any 
port in the United States. The repre- 
sentatives of the Wilhelmstrasse bat- 
tled hard for permission to occupy 
Casa Blanca, which is the central port 
of the Shereefian Empire, lying mid- 
way between the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the huge wall thrust out into the 
Atlantic by the terminal spurs of the 
Atlas range. In the end, as will be 
remembered, the German demand for 
a special position at the scene of the 
recent outbreak had to be abandoned. 
This was a dramatic episode and im- 
pressed the imagination. But, as was 
contended in these pages at the time, 
it caused the extent of the German de- 
feat to be unduly magnified in this 
country, and the measure of the French 
victory to be as unduly extolled. The 
declaration relating to the organization 
of the police as finally adopted com- 
prised twelve articles. It will be well 
to quote the three which are of most 
importance in reference to the present 
situation. The preamble, it will be re- 
membered, affirmed that the specific 
proposals for reform were based upon 
three principles—the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, the integrity ef his dominions, 
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and freedom of commerce without any 
inequality. The principal clauses deal- 
ing with the mixed police force were 
as follows':— 


Article 2.—The police will be placed 
under the sovereign authority of his 
Majesty the Sultan. It will be re- 
cruited by the Maghzen among Moor- 
ish Mussulmans, commanded by Moor- 
ish Kaids, and distributed in the eight 
ports open to commerce, 

Article 5.—The total effective of the 
police corps shall not be more than 
2,500 men, nor less than 2,000. They 
will be distributed according to the im- 
portance of the ports, in groups vary- 
ing from 150 to 600 men. The number 
of Spanish and French officers will be 
from 16 to 20; that of the under-officers 


from 30 to 40. 

Article 12.—The cadres of the instruc- 
tors of the Shereefian police (officers 
and under-officers) will be Spanish at 
Tetuan, mixed at Tangier, Spanish at 
Larache, French at Rabat, mixed at 
Casa Blanca, and French in the three 
other ports.’ 


The whole of this complicated force, 
already composed of a triple mixture 
of Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Moors, 
was to be under the supervision of a 
Swiss inspector-general, to reside at 
Tangier. No worse apparatus for re- 
storing order could very well have been 
devised, nor one more likely to con- 
serve chaos among the Moors, while 
setting Frenchmen and Spaniards by 
the ears. It is perhaps fortunate that 
no attempt has yet been made to put 
the mixed police into action. The re- 
sult of that experiment could only be 
awaited with apprehension by every 
thoughtful man. It is, in any case, not 
remarkable that France should have 
put off the moment for undertaking, in 
company with Spain, the responsibility 
for maintaining order in the open ports 
- with a force of the character we have 


: Translated ‘from text in “Questions Diplo- 
matiques et,Coloniales,” April 16th, 1906." 
? Mazagan, Safi, and"Mogador. 
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described. The Macedonian gendar- 
merie seems, by comparison, an effi- 
cient instrument of reform. The 
rank and file of the hybrid organiza- 
tion contemplated by the Algeciras 
agreement would be Moors selected to 
the liking of the Maghzen. Nothing 
could prevent them from remaining in 
touch with the tribes, and in case of 
a sudden attack upon any of the eight 
ports, they would be a public danger. 
The mixed police has not been organized 
because the task of creating it is as 
uninviting as can well be conceived. 
Apart from the _ restrictions under 
which the policing of the open ports 
would be attempted, consider the dan- 
gers when they were policed. The 


‘Moors would be inflamed with mingled 


anger and contempt to see a few hun- 
dred of their countrymen drilling in 
isolated detachments scattered down a 
coast five hundred miles long, and un- 
der the supervision rather than under 
the orders of six or ten white officers 
at each port. The mandatory Powers, 
by this procedure, would invite attack 
from the surrounding country upon 
every port. They would be unable to 
depend for twenty-four hours upon the 
police alone for the safety of their rep- 
resentatives and of European interests 
in general. The reply is that, though 
the duty of keeping order on the coast 
ought not to have been thrust under 
such conditions on France and Spain, 
once these Powers had allowed an ur- 
gent responsibility to be put upon 
them, they ought to have taken prompt 
steps to fulfil their trust. That is a 
point not easy to answer. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that the actual appear- 
ance of the French and Spanish officers 
in the southern ports might have pre- 
cipitated a worse explosion than has 
now occurred, and at a much less favor- 
able moment in the international sit- 
uation. Look at it how we will, it re- 
mains certain that the arrangements 
contemplated by the Algeciras agree- 
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ment will prove hopelessly insufficient, 
and for that reason acutely dangerous, 
when an attempt is made to put them 
into force. 

In Morocco itself events running un- 
controlled have continued to carve out 
their own channel. 
temptipg to exercise initiative, has al- 
lowed her hand tv be forced by circum- 


France, without at- 


stances. Accident has done her better 
service than statesmanship could have 
planned. Her special position upon the 
Moroccan frontier was disputed by no 
Power, and here she has made an im- 
portant step in advance. 
of the Shereefian frontier and 
cupation of Ujda followed upon the 
murder of Dr. Mauchamp in Marra- 
kesh. The circumstances of that crime, 
however, were such as to give pause 
to those inclined to talk lightly of pa- 
cific penetration—if indeed there were 
any responsible politicians 
believed that penetration could be pa- 
cific. Dr. Mauchamp was an excellent 
and distinguished man. Up to a few 
years ago he would have com- 
paratively popular with the Moors. It 
was obvious that he could not live on 
his professional income, as his paying 
patients were poor and few. It was 
known that he did not possess private 
means. Yet he kept a free dispensary 
upon a large 
and though of a genuinely kind and 
charitable nature, his good offices were 
suspected. Dr. Mauchamp, as a matter 
of fact, was a French agent, placed in 
a position of peril to which no man 
He was 
without any recognized official charac- 
ter, yet he was known by the Moors 
to be the advance representative of pa- 
cific penetration in the most fanatical 
city in Morocco. Let us remember that 
all the ports of the southern part of the 
Empire Marraikesh—Mogador, 
Sati, and Mazagan—were to be super- 
vised exclusively by France under the 


The crossing 


the oc- 


ever who 


been 


and increasing scale, 


ought to have been exposed. 


nearest 


police clauses of the Algeciras Act. 
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Dr, Mauchamp received six months’ 
salary in hand® when he took up his 
post last November, and his dispensary 
was handsomely subsidized by the 
French Foreign Office. All these pro- 
ceedings were, of course, perfectly le- 
gzitimate; but though intended to form 
the mild beginnings of pacific penetra- 
tion, the sequel showed luridly enough 
that European influence in the interior 
of the Shereefian Empire will never be 
asserted except by force. Dr. Mau- 
champ was regarded with suspicion by 
the Maghzen from first to last, and the 
people began to murmur against him. 
Mischief drew to a head when he made 
preparations for putting up poles on 
his dispensary. It was believed that 
he meant to establish by wireless teleg- 
raphy a system of secret information 
in the interests of France. This sug- 
gested the idea that the hour was about 
to strike, and that the French were 
preparing to seize Marrakesh and per- 
There is no doubt that 
this suspicion, extravagant as it may 
seem to impartial and detached West- 
ern minds, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, was busy in the brains of an ig- 
norant and fanatical populace. On 
March 19th Dr. Mauchamp was bru- 
tally murdered, and it is certain that 
the Moorish authorities had not the 
slightest wish to save him. Again, let 
it be pointed out that if the mixed po- 
lice had been in existence at the near- 
est ports, they could have done nothing 
to save the life of this hapless gentle- 
man. The belief that the poles were 
being put up for purposes of wireless 
telegraphy would only have been more 
intense. Failing prompt satisfaction 
from the Maghzen the French Govern- 
ment decided to act upon the Algerian 
fringe, where acknowl- 
edged liberty of action, and ordered 


haps Fez also. 


it possesses 


SAs the appointment had been made six 
months before. For this story see M. Pichon’s 
statement in the debate in the French Cham- 
ber, March 26th, 1907. Full text in “Journal 
Officiel.” 
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Ujda to be occupied. The town was 
seized and is still held. But it is very 
important to note that this step, com- 
placently received in Germany, was 
criticized unfavorably and bitterly in 
the principal Spanish newspapers, rep- 
resenting all shades of political opinion. 
The attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment was scrupulously correct, but it 
has to reckon with national opinion on 
points touching national The 
significance of this preliminary symp- 
tom must be fully grasped if the dan- 
ger attending every move in the Mo- 


pride. 


roccan imbroglio is to be realized.* 

A year, then, after Algeciras France 
reasserted her prestige by a skilful and 
vigorous stroke. No Power could have 
acted otherwise in her place. Upon 
the minds of the Sultan and his Minis- 
ters at Fez the effect of the occupation 
of Ujda was depressing and salutary. 
The Maghzen made verbal promises of 
complete satisfaction for the murder of 
Dr, Mauchamp. France practically re- 
plies that she will evacuate Ujda when 
respect for the French name and for 
the person of French citizens has been 
restored throughout the Shereefian Em- 
pire, and particularly in the southern 
Marrakesh and Casa 
This was rec- 


region, where 
Blanca are both situated. 
ognized from the first to be the zone 
of greatest danger from Moorish fanati- 
cism, and here the occupation of Ujda 
has produced no moral effect whatever. 
We must remember how far a cry it is 
—in a country where all means of com- 
munication are primitive, and 
roads and bridges do not exist—from 
the French garrison at Ujda, and even 
from the distracted Court of Mulai 
Abd-el-Aziz, to the and 
zaars of Marrakesh and Casa Blanca. 


even 


mosques ba- 


*“ Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales”’ 
for April 16th, 1907, containing a full summary 
of Spanish Press attacks upon the policy of 
occupying Ujda. The contention of the great 
majority of the Madrid journals was that this 
action penetrated the hinterland of the Riff 
Coast, and would cut off trade from the Span- 
ish port of Melilla. 
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In these latter cities men were more 
likely to exult in the assassination of 
Dr. Mauchamp and the destruction of 
the attempt to put up mysterious poles 
than to be awed by the rumor that a 
frontier post had been seized, as far 
away from the scene of the murder as 
is Berwick-on-Tweed from Land's End. 
This is the distance measured by geo- 
grapliical miles. Measured by the time 
required to traverse it and by the sense 
the mind, 


that distance is equivalent to a thou- 


of remoteness in popular 
sand miles in a civilized country. 
We may bring up to date the narra- 
the the 
Algeciras Conference to the eve of the 
present outbreak, by summarizing the 
Morocco debate in the French Chamber 
at the beginning of July. M. 
Denys Cochin deciared it to be high 
time that the mixed police should be 
definitely organized and set at work in 


tive of events from close of 


last 


Morocco, The deputy admitted the 
difficulties, but suggested that there 
Was no excuse for further delay. MM. 


Denys Cochin continued in a passage 
of peculiar interest to ourselves as the 
greatest maritime nation. ‘The ports 
of Morocco are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. There are no lights. whether re- 
volving or fixed, in any of the southern 
ports, neither at Casa Blanca, nor at 
Rabat, nor at Larache, nor at Mogador. 
The coast is plunged in darkness. The 
harbors are difficult of access because 
of bars, and for the extension of com- 
merce it is necessary that port improve- 
ments should be undertaken as soon as 
possible.” The deputy 
refer to M. Ettienne’s journey to Kiel, 
with 


went on to 


and begged that all negotiations 


Germany should be conducted by the 
French Ambassador at Berlin. Reply- 
ing on the interpellation, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs summa- 
rized the Morocean situation. M. 
Pichon pointed out that the Maghzen 


had engaged to give full satisfaction 


® Debat of July 5th, 1907, “Journal Officiel.” 
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for the murder of Dr. Mauchamp, but 
went on to indicate that there was 
grave doubt whether the persons se- 
lected for punishment at Marrakesh 
were the real assassins. France would 
remain at Ujda until an extensive work 
of civilization in the interests of se- 
curity and trade had been carried out 
upon the frontier. The Maghzen had 
promised to co-operate at once in the 
organization of the mixed police for 
the ports. M. Pichon went on to say 
that considerable difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in making detailed arrange- 
ments for carrying out the intentions 
of the Algeciras agreement on the sub- 
ject of the police. The establishment 
of the mixed police at their posts would 
be the very next work. The new ac- 
cords between France, Spain, and Eng- 
land guaranteed the communicators of 
all three Powers with their respective 
“There 
France and Spain,” said M. Pichon, “: 
solidarity of geographical interests 
which has expressed itself in a_ soli- 
darity of political interests.” The Min- 
ister had already remarked that a pro- 
gramme of public works to be carried 
out under the auspices of the Moroccan 
Bank, and the question of 
telegraphy, were in process of being 
amicably settled at Tangier by an inter- 


possessions. exists between 


wireless 


national committee. Before conclud- 
ing with some studied and graceful 


and the 
used the 


compliments to Prince Biilow 
German Empire, M. Pichon 
most significant words of his speech 
in the following sentences:—“This work 
accomplished by the representatives 
of the and the Sultan shows 
that the the diplomatic 
corps accredited to Tangier have been 
solely influenced by the study of reali- 
ties, and by a practical view of affairs. 
The certain discussions 
has disappeared, and at the 
moment a real détente exists.” 
These words suggested that a wider 
understanding with Germany than has 


Powers 


members of 


vivacity of 
present 
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yet been acknowledged had been 
reached or was within sight. There 
was an interchange of compliments be- 
tween French journals and their Ber- 
lin contemporaries, and the Kodlnische 
Zeitung remarked that Germany had no 
longer a thought of creating difficulties 
for France in Morocco. Next came 
Prince Biilow’s brilliant causerie at 
Norderney with the representative of 
the Figaro” “Détente at first, entente 
afterwards,” remarked the Chancellor 
with sparkling confidence. “After a 
few years of détente, the entente will 
come if it ought to come. Time works 
for peace. Let us have no incidents 
which would throw everything into 
jeopardy. The work needs an enor- 
mous amount of tact, a great deal of 
moderation, and still more patience... . 
You may be sure that we are not go- 
ing to make difficulties for you, nor 
raise difficulties in Morocco. We shall 
remain faithful to the spirit of the Al- 
geciras agreement. Upon your side, 
you will have to practise very frankly, 
and without arriére pensée, the eco- 
nomic policy of the open door, as they 
in England. Germany asks no 
more. And you can say that no one 
amongst us wants war. No one in 
France wants it, for that matter. For 
you are at bottom the country of rea- 
son and good sense.” This does not 
lack the exaggerated and self-conscious 
sprightliness—the touch of the faur 
bonhomme—which jars on French sensi- 
tiveness, and spoils everything Prince 
Biilow attempts in this line. 

Enough has been said to enable us 
to realize the apparent character of the 
situation on the eve of the Casa Blanca 
massacre, and it has been necessary 
to follow in some detail the sequence 
of discussions and events. But there 
is very little doubt, as we have hinted. 
that much more intimate negotiations 
have been carried on between Paris 
and Berlin by a subterranean passage. 


say 


* “Figaro,” July 15th, 1907. 
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For weeks there has been a most un- 
mistakable change in the character of 
all well-informed French comments 
upon the Bagdad railway. There is 
strong reason to think that in this mat- 
ter M. Rouvier’s policy has triumphed, 
and that the preliminaries of the great 
deal are far advanced. Communica- 
tions from good sources in Constantino- 
ple have asserted, during the last few 
days, that on the Bosphorus the ques- 
tion has been practically settled as be- 
tween Germany and France, and that 
matters only remained te be arranged 
between Germany and England. But 
nothing had been finally settled, it 
would appear, and there was no desire 
to rush the negotiations between Berlin 
and Paris. The Wilhelmstrasse has 
been put to a premature and unwel- 
come test. Its action with regard to 
Casa Blanca may be decisive for the 
future of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Frankfort. Prince Biilow’s words, 
read by the light of the most significant 
comments on both sides of the Vosges, 
mean nothing more nor less than this: 
Germany retains her full rights under 
the Algeciras Act, but may be induced 
to give France full liberty on terms to 
be arranged. 

We can now grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the catastrophe which, how- 
ever lamentable in itself, has facilitated 
all the purposes of France, and driven 
a coach and six through the solemn 
arrangements for the constitution of 
a mixed police. ‘The original cause of 
the outbreak at Casa Blanca was one 
which reminds us of the late Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion that the great war 
of the future would not occur upon any 
of the sensational questions over which 
public opinion is excited, but would 
break out on a side issue which hardly 
anybody had considered. The Sultan 
of Morocco took an excellent step a few 
weeks ago by entrusting to the French 
Syndicate which floated the loan of 
1904 an effective control of the customs 


at Moroccan ports. The conditions 
were anxiously framed to secure that 
every appearance of foreign tutelage 
should be avoided, and that the ac- 
counts should be rigorously checked. 
French and Moorish comptrollers were 
to act together. This system was at 
once put into force at Casa Blanca. 
That port, now the most important har- 
bor in Morocco, is an open town of 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, its 
hinterland is a great grain-growing 
country, and it is the maritime outlet 
for the most fertile portion of his 
Shereefian Majesty’s dominions. The 
last report of the British Consul re- 
marks picturesquely upon the bitter 
need of roads into the interior, and the 
exactions of governors, who mulct the 
caravans, and “seem to think that 
trade will stand any amount of squeez- 
ing.”* Last May a better era for the 
port seemed to have commenced. New 
harbor works were undertaken by the 
Compagnie Marocaine, and the im- 
provements were planned to be finished 
in eighteen months. When finished 
they would expedite the business of the 
port, delays in working vessels through 
bad seas would be avoided, and a shel- 
tered harbor would be created, with 
convenient means for loading and un- 
loading at all states of the tide. Upon 
these works, a party of Latin laborers 
were employed. They were chiefly 
French, but some were Italians and a 
few Spanish—none very benevolently 
regarded by the Mussulman population. 
But as feeling came to a crisis with 
the putting up of the poles in Dr. Mau- 
champ’s case, the situation at Casa 
Blanca came to a head a few weeks 
ago, when the French Customs comp- 
trollers were established. They could 

7 Report on the trade of the Consular dis- 
trict of Dar-al-Baida (Casa Blanca) for the 
year 1906 and part of 1907 (Consular Reports, 
Annual Series, No, 3,892, published August, 
1907). Mr. Consul Madden, who has played a 
firm and courageous part in the events of the 
last few weeks, only arrived at his post last 
March. 
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not begin to discharge their duty with- 
out interrupting the illicit profits of in- 
fluential natives. The place contained 
a foreign population nearly eight hun- 
dred strong, and a general attack upon 


Europeans seemed improbable. But 
there were mutterings in the town. 
There was a_ disquieting activity 


among the tribesmen of the surround- 
ing country. The latter, towards the 
end of July, demanded of the Governor 
of Casa Blanca that the foreign Cus- 
toms officials should be sent away. The 
Basha promised to make representa- 
tions at Fez, but took no precautions, 
though he knew that fanaticism had 
reached a dangerous height. A mara- 
bout was already preaching a jehad. 
The last Tuesday in July was market- 
Armed tribesmen swarmed into 
They rushed down to the 


day. 
the town. 
quarries where the stone for the har- 
bor works was being won; and blocked 
up at the quarry-mouth the little rail- 
way-line by which the locomotive and 
Wagons ran down to the sea. The in- 
fidel laborers were trapped and doomed. 
They were murdered to a man, and 
their dead bodies were first mutilated 
and then burned. The tribesmen then 
‘ured their attention to the Jews, and 
next day swarms of refugees were ar- 
riving at Tangier. 

In circumstances like these it was im- 
possible to hesitate, and again the 
French Government did what the Goy- 
ernment of any other nation would 
been bound to do in face of a 
When the first 
French warships arrived the Moorish 
Governor protested that the landing 
nothing to fear. 


have 


similar emergency. 


parties would have 
Seventy-five French soldiers were put 
on shore, a gallant and even dare-devil 
handful. They found the doors of the 
Customs shut against them, 
and several of the 


Troops in the 


House 
tired, 
French were wounded, 
the 
have been among 


shots were 


Maghzen are 


the ax- 


regular service of 


declared to 
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The French ships at once 
began the bombardment of the town, 
and continued to smash it until the 
Basha wailed for mercy, loading with 
chains and delivering to the French 
Consul the Moroccan troops who had 


zressors, 


tired upon the soldiers of the Republic. 
The episode seemed to be closed: it was 
only beginning. The tribes began to 
swarm down like ants from all the sur- 
rounding hills. Renewed bombard- 
were directed against them—a 
the 


ments 


lesson in meaning of sea-power 


ro 


worth any number of occupations of 
Ujda. The Franks from their floating 


fortresses could destroy and could not 
The 
as hard as 


be reached. Moors were baffled, 
but they 
For days all the Consulates stood siege, 
and the British Consulate made an es- 
Slaughter 


were dervishes. 


pecially galiant defence. 
and pillage swept through the Jewish 
and when the pogrom had 
ceased to rage, the most flourishing 
port in Morocco was already reduced to 
ruin. The Spaniards arrived in the 
cruiser Bazan to take their share in the 
work under the terms of the Algeciras 
Convention (providing for joint super- 
Blanca and Tangier 
Alfonso’s carried 
and 


quarter, 


vision at Casa 
King 
themselves with the old courage 
with the old fell 
their race. Where they came into ac- 
tion they slew and spared not. In the 
first instance there were difficulties be- 
tween the French and Spanish detach- 
ments which looked ominous, but later 
that perfect harmony 
established them. 


only). troops 


also vehemence of 


reports declare 
has been between 
This is a diplomatic truth—that is, the 
international equivalent of a Pickwick- 
ian statement—but it is not a real fact. 
Relations between the national- 
ities at the wrecked city are better, but 
they are not smooth. After the first 
fierce entry into the city the Spaniards 
have taken very little part in the heavy 
tighting outside the walls. No coali- 
tion of this kind can ever work without 


two 








Se 
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a certain amount of friction. In this 
ease the difficulties are painful, as the 
German delegates at Algeciras perhaps 
foresaw. It is clear from the Madrid 
journals that three-fourths of King Al- 
fonso’s subjects are violently opposed 
to participation in Morocco upon a seri- 
ous scale. They cannot play the first 
part. They cannot brook playing a 
smaller réle where for centuries and 
almost for generations they had hoped 
to dominate. * 

The main question, of course, was 
and is whether the first massacre 
would be followed by attacks upon all 
the open ports. This would convulse 
the country from end to end. It would 
lead to the permanent occupation in 
strong force of all the ports of Mo- 
rocco: the whole Morocco question in 
its worst form would be upon us; there 
would be fresh international complica- 
tions; and there would have to be a 
new diplomatic assembly far more se- 
rious than the Algeciras Conference. 
For some days it appeared that the 
darkest fears might be realized. Ru- 
mors of coming assault and massacre 
by the tribesmen ran through all the 
Atlantic ports from Larache to Moga- 
dor. The coast towns south of a line 
from Casa Blanca to Marrakesh were 
thought to be most in danger. Legends 
ran that the Sultan, Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, 
who is rather in need of a rest-cure, 
and is as distracted, excited, and un- 
stable as a weak ruler can be, was 
about to appear in person at Rabat— 
the nearest port to his capital of Fez— 
for the purpose of quelling the troubles 
and restoring confidence. No such 
journey will be undertaken. The Sul- 
tan fears a Palace revolution, even at 
Fez. At the moment of writing there 
are more reassuring reports from the 
coast cities, but it is impossible to tell 
what a day may bring forth. 

* For the fullest story of the Casa Blanca 
outbreak and the fullest extracts from the 


Spanish Press, see ‘‘Questions Diplomatiques 
et Coloniales,” August 16th, 1907. 


The restraint and firmness shown by 
the French Government up to the pres- 
ent point are the best features of the 
situation. Upon the one hand. France 
is determined to keep the strong foot- 
ing she has so unexpectedly acquired. 
Upon the other, she is determined not 
to be led into premature adventures. 
This is not an aggressive policy, yet it 
is not such a negative policy as it 
might seem. ‘The best thing that could 
happen from the French and Spanish 
point of view would be that the tribes- 
men should be induced to dash them- 
selves to pieces against strong Euro- 
pean garrisons entrenched in the coast 
towns, provided with artillery and sup- 
ported by fleets able at any moment 
to open a crushing bombardment— 
equipped by sea-power, in a word, 
with impregnable bases aud unassail- 
able lines of communication. In at- 
tacks upon such positions the tribes- 
men would shatter their strength all 
along the coast. Their obstinate des- 
peration would only seal their doom 
more heavily. A lesson would be 
taught which would be felt through 
the country far and wide, and would 
never be forgotten. The terrible sig- 
nificance of the name of Europe, and 
the double meaning of technical civili- 
zation, would be realized at last. At 
Casa Blanca, for instance, General 
Drude and Major Santa Olalla have a 
force of about 3,500 men with quick 
firers, naval guns, and mountain bat- 
teries. The town is’ impregnable. 
Spain, according to the interesting dec- 
larations of her Minister for War dur- 
ing the last few days. is ready to 
throw four thousand men into Tetuan, 
to garrison Larache—in both these 
ports she may claim sole responsibility 
under the Algeciras Act—and to take 
an equal share in the occupation of 
Tangier, if that step should become nec- 
essary.® These considerations are so 


*“Daily Telegraph,” August 19th 1907. In- 
terview with General Primo de Ribera, Span- 
ish Minister of War. 
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clear to the Sultan and his counsellors 
that urgent representations of the sui- 
cidal effect of further massacres must 
have been sent to all the cities of the 
coast. But instead of smothering their 
hatred for the present, and pausing 
with their fingers on the trigger, the 
tribes show an untamable spirit that 
bodes the worst. 

The conflicts round Casa Blanca are 
situation of moral check- 
the impression created by 


creating a 
mate, and 
the rapidity and force of French action 
is fading. When the Moors realize that 
even the little European Army now el- 
camped at Tangier cannot venture into 
the open country, and that whatever 
may happen at the coast towns they 
the interior, they will, 
sooner or later, return to the opinion 
that all the permanent advantages are 
on their side, and they will muster 
for the work of driving the Franks into 
the sea. It might 
thing to swoop 

swiftly; to massacre, sack, and decamp; 


are safe in 


excellent 
ports 


seem an 
upon other 
and to leave all the eight towns in the 
hands of forces unable to 
move beyond the range of the naval 


European 


guns. 
The real moment of: peril, indeed, is 
only now approaching. There may be 


a deceptive interval of calm, but no 
one ought to be misled by it. The 


Powers cannot leave matters as they 
are. They cannot take further 
without incurring the gravest risks; yet 
further steps cannot be avoided. The 
policing provisions of the Algeciras Act 
down. Colo- 


steps 


have broken 
nel Miiller, the much-abused Swiss In- 
been 


ludicrously 


spector-General, has wandering 
disconsolately from his native Alps to 
his adopted Atlas, an Othello without 
the vestige of a real occupation. Scant 
wonder that he threatens to throw up 
an appointment bound to become more 
unreal than ever under the new condi- 
the Blanca out- 


the Moroe- 


tions. Before Casa 


break, writes well-known 


The Witch of the Atlas. 


can correspondent of The Times.” “the 
Moorish Minister for War, with the 
commanding French and Spanish offi- 
cers of the new police under Colonel 
Miiller, were laboring to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion of the discus- 
sion whether the native non-commis- 
sioned officers should wear their stripes 
on their sleeves or collars, having al- 
ready succeeded in settling the impor- 
tant and exhilarating question as to 
whether recruits should be provided 
with pewter spoons or not. At Casa 
Blanca the recruits provided them- 
selves with all the spoons and every- 
thing else they could lay their hands 
on, while the question of a house-tax, 
when most of the houses have been 
destroyed by the bombardment, is one 
that must unhappily be postponed in- 
definitely.” 

This sardonic comment means that 
mixed police cannot be mixed to the 
extent contemplated by the Algeciras 
Act; they cannot consist of “Moorish 
Mussulmans selected by the Maghzen 
and commanded by their own Kaids.” 
It may be excellent to remember, as an 
abstract principle, that bold poachers 
often make good gamekeepers, but we 
do not select one gamekeeper from a 
large family of which all the other 
members remain notoriously devoted to 
poaching, The Maghzen showed a sig- 
nal want of good sense in not turning 
to its own purposes the police clauses 
in the original form. If Abd-el-Aziz 
had sought counsel from Abdul Hamid, 
that experienced potentate would have 
pointed out at once that the Algeciras 
Act was an ideal instrument. The al- 
ternative means the organization of a 
police under purely European contro! 
and composed of non-Moorish elements, 
That would mean military occupation 
under the thinnest of disguises. It 
would establish in the open ports an 
extraordinary régime, which would be 
nor partition. 


neither condominium 


“The Times,” August 19, 1907. 
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would become 
Rabat, Mazagan, 


Larache and Tetuan 
Spanish possessions. 
Safi, and Mogador would become 
French possessions. In Casa Blanca 
there would be joint control by a jar- 
ring partnership. At Tangier there 
would be a mixed Franco-Spanish oc- 
cupation, but the diplomatic corps 
would endeavor to act as a high com- 
mission in the name of the Sultan of 
Morocco and the Concert of Europe. 
But again, these steps forward, even 
if Germany is prepared to sanction 
them, would be steps into darkness and 
not inte light. If the tribesmen see 
that the eight ports are about to be 
seized by the Franks once for all, and 
make up their minds that they have 
nothing to fear in the interior and 
everything to lose on the coast, the 
jehad will sweep down from the hills 
when the police appear. 

The Moroccan situation, in a word, 
needs to be handled as delicately as if 
it were a live bomb. We can now turn 
to its international aspect. It is obvi- 
ous that Germany is, in the strictest 
sense, the arbiter of the situation. She 
controls it as completely for all ob- 
structive purposes as in June, 1905, 
because she controls it by the same 
means. Her big battalions ready to 
fall upon France determine in reality 
what the other Powers shall do with 
their fleets. France two years ago de- 
cided that Morocco was not worth the 
risk of a European war. As she is 
still of the same mind, the power of 
veto is still in the Kaiser’s hands. He 
can facilitate Franco-Spanish wishes. 
He can also prohibit them. It cannot 
be too clearly realized that, in spite 
of all the pleasant and flattering senti- 
ments expressed by the Wilhelmstrasse, 
that institution has as yet committed 
itself to nothing. Germany has been 
full of purely contingent good-will. 
She has held out the prospect of 
strictly conditional favors. She holds 


all ways open—even the way that leads 
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to Mogador, 
is absolutely 
right. 


ists. 


More: Germany this time 
within her diplomatic 
The Algeciras agreement ex- 

Berlin is entitled to demand that 

it shall be observed, that the conditions 

of European intervention at the coast 
towns shall not be fundamentally al- 
tered, except as the result of a fresh 
international arrangement. In the 
most discreet but unmistakable fash- 
ion in the world, France is warned 
that she is going too fast and too far. 
The bombardment of Casa Blanca is 
censured as an excessive measure. The 
conduct of the French troops is sub- 
jected to unfriendly criticism. Even 
in these halcyon days of Roya! meet- 
ings, the German attitude upon the 

Moroccan question is cold and guarded. 

Above all, it is pointed out that inter- 

national arrangements must not be al- 

tered except by international arrange- 
ment. If the Algeciras agreement will 
not work, there must be a fresh Con- 
ference. Let the police clauses be 
thrown into the melting-pot, if need 
be, but the Wilhelmstrasse must be 
consulted about the recast. France 
and Spain are not to assume that they 
will be entitled to organize police corps 
entirely recruited from among their 

own subjects. That would mean mili- 
tary occupation and the practical par- 
tition of the ports. No such proceed- 
ing is provided for or authorized by the 
Algeciras agreement, and might be rep- 
resented as diametrically contrary to 
the terms of that document. It was 
expressly based upon recognition of 
Moroccan integrity, the Sultan's sov- 

ereignty, and the open door. Mr. Wal- 
ter Harris is quite right in his asser- 

tion, whatever we may think of the ulti- 
mate bearing of that truth upon Brit- 
ish diplomatic interests, that in a com- 
plete Franco-German entente — safe- 
guarding the interests of Spain—lies 
the only hope for the penetration of 
the Moroccan interior and the pacifica- 


tion of the coast. That is now indeed 
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the dominating idea in Paris, and that 
France would come round to that con- 
ception has always been the calculation 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

But how is the détente to be converted 
with sufficient rapidity into a complete 
entente ? There would appear to be 
three possible ways. It has been sig- 
nificantly suggested that if the ports 
are to be effectively occupied by Eu- 
ropean forces, not simply policed un- 
der the auspices of the Maghzen, Ger- 
many and even Italy may take a hand 
in the work of protecting the coast 
towns. There is no doubt, indeed, that 
it Germany were allowed even now to 
occupy Mogador, the main condition of 
a complete entente with the Third Re- 
public would be established. France 
is as little likely as ever to make any 
such concession. In that case she may 
find herself encompassed by subtle ob- 
struction. But if Germany is not to 
have a political foothold in Morocco 
under. the new conditions, is it possi- 
ble to tind an equivalent elsewhere that 
satisfy the Wilhelmstrasse? 
France is warned plainly that the 
terms cannot be made cheap, and that 
something more will be required than 
financial support for the Bagdad Rail- 
way. It is pointed out that Germany 
already holds that concession from the 
Sultan; that the line will be financed 
in the long run out of German re- 
sources; but that the Turks are not an 
extinct race any more than the Moors; 
that the Bagdad railway offers no cer- 
tain prospect of territorial acquisition 
for the nation promoting the enterprise. 
Something over and above financial 
support of her politico-commercial pur- 
poses in the East must be conceded to 
Germany before France can fairly ex- 
pect to be allowed a free hand in the 
What is the secret 


would 


crumbling empire. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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price, then, whick would have to be 
paid for that freedom? We do not pre- 
cisely know, but that it would involve 
an ultimate Franco-German alliance is 
certain. The Third Republic might be 
pressed, in spite of its other engage- 
ments, to conclude an insurance treaty 
at once upon Bismarckian principles. 

The Iron Chancellor, being a man of 
genius, might have made the master- 
stroke, from the German point of view, 
of giving the Republic a free hand in 
Morocco without exacting any condi- 
tions whatever. He was always in 
favor of Russia’s expansion because he 
thought she would be weakened by it. 
He would probably be of opinion now 
that France would reap in Morocco the 
harvest that Russia reaped in Man- 
churia. The country has no natural 
highway like the Nile. Instead, the At- 
las runs across it like a wall—that is 
the difference. The work of subjuga- 
tion would take years. This is the 
situation with which France finds her- 
self confronted, and another Bismarck 
could wish her nothing better—or worse 
—than a free hand for dealing with it. 
She is at present assured of loyal ‘sup- 
port from this country in all she under- 
takes. It would be her best policy not 
to seek a free hand from Germany, ora 
new mandate from another interna- 
tional Conference; but to make the full- 
est use of her rights under the Algeci- 
ras agreement; to remain firmly and 
permanently upon the defensive in 
Casa Blanca; to exercise slow and pa- 
tient pressure from the Algerian fron- 
tier; and, above all, to convince one of 
the Sultans that from his own point of 
view a loyal understanding with 
France is the least of evils. Otherwise, 
nothing can prevent Berlin from recov- 
ering the trump-card in the diplomatic 
game. 

Calchas. 
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EDUCATION AND COMMON SENSE. 


In George Eliot's great trilogy, Mid- 
diemarch, there is a pair of characters, 
introduced, I have little doubt, to af- 
ford a suggestive and impressive con- 
trast, to show the baneful effects upon 
mind and character of misdirected men- 
tal processes—Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Casaubon, 

Mr. Brooke is a type of the leisurely 
and volatile amateur: he has travelled, 
read, studied political and economical! 
questions; he has “gone into” a large 
variety of subjects, at one time or an- 
other; he has amassed notes, extracts, 
portfolios, books dealing with all kinds 
of matters; he can never lay his hand 
upon anything that he wants, but then 
he never does want to pursue anything 
He birdlike, darting 
mind, with an abundance of superticia! 
with all ability. 
friendliness, and goodwill, he is an es 


seriously. has a 


interests; yet, his 


sentially ineffective person: he is a 
bad landlord, a poor man of business, 
he cuts a wretched figure as a Par- 
liamentary candidate; he carries no 
weight anywhere, but is regarded as an 
amiable and slightly absurd man. 
On the other hand, Mr. Casaubon is 
a serious student, who, in the course of 
his dim excursions into antiquity, has 
accumulated an immense amount of ac- 
curate and unimportant information; 
but he is, in his own way, just as much 
a failure as Mr. Brooke: he is content 
with making collections, but when it 
comes to arranging them and produc- 
ing results, he breaks down altogether. 
Moreover, when he touches actual life 
he fails even more palpably than Mr. 
Brooke, because Mr. Brooke does not 
burden himself with responsibilities, 
Mr. Casaubon is a deplorably unsympa- 
thetic and jealous husband, and the 
only point in which he is superior to 
Mr. Brooke is that one at least respects 


and pities Mr. Casaubon, while Mr. 
Brooke arouses no more emotion than 
a bouncing indiarubber ball. 

The draws is that, 
when it comes to playing a part in life, 
the arid scholar and the irresponsible 
amateur alike ham- 
pered; and yet, if one desired to form 
a mind upon the best lines, one would 
like to impart to it the vivid and varied 
intellectual curiosity of Mr. Brooke, as 
well as the patient power of investiga- 


conclusion one 


are hopelessly 


tion possessed by Mr. Casaubon. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten of late years about the failure of 
our higher secondary education. I be- 
lieve that 
failure is that the administration of the 
conducted for the 
and 


one of the reasons of that 


system has been 


most part Casaubon lines, 
that this 


and 


upon 
from a sin- 


not to 


has been done 


cere conscientious desire 
leave the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, when their com- 


pleted, in the condition of Mr. Brooke. 


education is 


That is to say, the aim has been to 
make education severe, minute, and 
thorough, in the hopes of extinguish- 


ing the possibility of producing an ir- 
But 
the result has been that, in the process, 


responsible and superficial levity. 


as usually conducted, intellectual curi- 
osity is extinguished as well. It is 
often maintained by the defenders of 
the old classical type of education that 
the real fortify and 
brace the mind; and I have often heard 
it urged as an argument against intro- 
ducing English literature into a curric- 
ulum, that general reading can safely 
be left to the boys themselves. It is 
often added, with an unconsciously pa- 
thetic confession of the failure of the 
classical method, that if such things as 
English literature are made school sub 
the boys will be hate 


necessity is to 


jects, sure to 
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them; and this is said even by those 
who urge the retention of Greek on the 
grounds of the splendor of its litera- 
ture. To be consistent, if the splendor 
of Greek literature were so supreme, 
that would appear to be a sufficient rea- 
son for not subjecting it to the tainting 
influence of educational processes, and 
for leaving it to the voluntary excur- 
sions of ingenuous students. 

There is an old story of a king, who, 
on setting off upon an expedition, or- 
dered that the slaves accompanying 
him should carry the full amount of 
gold they could support. It was sug- 
gested that they must also carry their 
own provisions. “Oh,” said the king 
genially, “they will look after that for 
themselves, and contrive to get their 
own food along somehow.” 

That is the spirit of the rigid classi- 
cist. The programme which he recom- 
mends is one that requires the full 
strength of the mind to support. The 
result of it, upon all but the most ro- 
bust minds, is that the only boys who 
are able to maintain intellectual curi- 
osity, are the boys who contrive, by 
agility and deftness, to evade a cer- 
tain amount of their prescribed duties. 
Not very many of my own schoolboy 
contemporaries succeeded in emerging 
from their education with wide and 
eager intellectual interests; and of 
those, only a very small percentage 
were boys who put out their strength 
in the obligatory exercises. 

Now, if one searches for a formula as 
to the real object of education—using 
the word, of course, in the restricted 
intellectual sense—it is, I think, incon- 
testable that its primary object is to 
enable a man to play a solid part in 
practical life and to distinguish him- 
self if possible; and its secondary ob- 
ject is, I believe, to enable him to use 
his leisure hours vigorously and with 
some intellectual zest. I suppose all 


would agree that a satisfactory type of 
human being would be a man who was 
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prompt, decisive, expeditious, and ac- 
curate in whatever profession or occu- 
pation he took up; who was also active 
in body, and fond of exercise in the 
open air; and who was, in addition, 
keenly interested in some other pur- 
suit—in politics, or history, or art, or 
music, or science; who could enjoy 
talking to intelligent people about in- 
teresting things, reading good ‘books, re- 
curring with eagerness to some chosen 
pursuit. It could not be hoped that 
every man would have a very wide 
range of interests, but the point would 
be that he should have, at all events, 
one or two subjects which he enjoyed, 
and which formed an agreeable com- 
plement to his professional work. If 
he was, in addition, companionable, un- 
affected, and affectionate he would 
then be the kind of person one would 
like to exhibit, with confidence and sat- 
isfaction, to the inhabitants, say, of 
another planet, as a good specimen of 
the terrestrial man. 

Now how often are these results 
achieved, or anything like these re- 
sults? The one thing which is conspic- 
uously absent from the best specimens 
of the public-school product is intellect- 
ual interest; and the next thing which 
is often absent is practical effective- 
ness; while there is no doubt that as a 
rule the public-school type is unaf- 
fected, sensible, and amiable, and has 
a great devotion to open-air pursuits. 

No one can consider that this is a 
wholly satisfactory result, considering 
the time that is spent upon professedly 
intellectual education. The question 
is this: If it is possible to produce such 
excellent results in the direction of 
character and athletics, could not some 
system of intellectual education be de- 
vised, which would produce equally 
good intellectual results? My ‘own 
belief is that it is perfectly possible. 

The three points in which I believe 
that the classical system fails are the 
following: 
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(1) It fails in producing practical ef- 
fectiveness. 

(2) The range of the subjects is too 
restricted. 

(3) The subjects taught are not suf- 
ficiently in touch with realities. 

(1) The cause of the failure to pro- 
duce practical effectiveness is that 
practical effectiveness is not sufficiently 
aimed at. The qualities which make 
a man effective in the world are, the 
pewer of grasping a point clearly and 
comprehensively, the power of express- 
ing himself lucidly and vigorously in 
speech and writing, a thorough know!- 
edge of modern languages, a capacity 
for rapid and accurate calculation, and 
good handwriting. Now none of these 
things are directly aimed at in the clas- 
sical curriculum. They are indeed in- 
directly aimed at. It is supposed that 
unseen translatioas exercise a boy in 
grasping the exact sense of a passage, 
and that Latin prose trains him in the 
accurate expression of it; that Latin 
makes it easy for him to acquire other 
languages, that mathematics gives him 
the power of calculation, and that 
handwriting forms itself. But, as a 
matter of fact, boys, as a rule, cannot 
be dealt with indirectly. They can do 
the precise thing that they are taught to 
do, but they cannot transfer the proc- 
ess to similar things, just as many 
highly trained musicians cannot traps- 
pose at sight a piece of music into an- 
other key. Moreover, Latin prose it- 
self, which is a good medium for really 
robust minds, merely produces in fee- 
bler minds a capacity for dull and 
slavish transliteration, not for mental 
transposition at all. If one wants a 
boy to see the points in a complicated 
argument, and to summarize them, he 
must be taught directly, through précis- 
writing and essays. If one wants him 
to learn French, he must learn French, 
und not a language which is the remote 
basis of French. If he is to learn to 
calculate rapidly and accurately, he 
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must do it constantly; if he is to write 
well, be must not learn to write badly. 
In fact, what I claim here is that there 
ought to be a solid utilitarian core of 
education for all boys, directed simply 
and solely to practical effectiveness. 
And there is, moreover, one tremendous 
factor which can be depended upon iu 
this respect in the minds of most boys— 
that they will work with diligence and 
zeal, if they believe a thing to be use- 
ful. 

(2) When we have got our solid cen- 
tre, we ought then to look about for 
individual tastes. One of the reasons 
for the failure of the strict classical 
system is that it does not provide suffi- 
cient variety. In the early years of a 
boy’s education he ought to be brought 
in contact with a good many subjects, 
taught in rather a popular way. If 
teachers were on the look-out for signs 
of any special interest in boys. instead 
of, as is so often the case, vigilantly 
employed in heading them off from all 
but prescribed subjects, it would be 
easy to detect whether a boy cared for 
literature, or languages, or science, or 
history, or mathematics. There are 
undoubtedly many boys at public 
schools who do not honestly care for 
any of these things, but who would 
find real interest in handicraft; and a 
multiplication of handicrafts is a thing 
which I earnestly desire to see tried in 
public schools. If it was obvious that 
a boy cared for none of these more in- 
tellectual things, then his education 
would be mainly confined to the practi- 
cal core of which I have spoken; but 
the ideal would be to allow him to spe- 
cialize in one subject, outside the 
sternly practical course, and here, of 
course, the classics would have their 
due place, as a special subject for boys 
of real linguistic and literary aptitude. 
It will no doubt be said that the or 
ganization of all this would be diffi- 
cult, but I de not believe that the or- 
ganization of anything is difficult, if 
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one has the principle clear; and indeed 
the complexity of the present system, 
with all the fitting-in of different sub- 
jects which it entails, is so great that 
it cannot well be exceeded. 

(3) The above system of education 
would be mainly of a utilitarian kind: 
the boy would have his practical train- 
ing, an@ he would have his special sub- 
ject. These would tend to equip him 
for his work in life. The question then 
remains, how far it is possible to 
awaken intellectual interest, and why 
intellectual interest is not more readily 
awakened. My own firm conviction is 
that intellectual curiosity is not lacking 
in most boys; it was my constant ex- 
perience as a schoolmaster that it was 
conspicuously present in the younger 
boys, and that it tended to die a natu- 
ral or an unnatural death as the boys 
went up the school. My belief is that 
the pabulum of the classical education 
is not sufficiently in touch with real- 
ities. We live in an age when knowl- 
edge is expanding in all directions; the 
system in use in public schools dates 
from a time when there was no litera- 
ture except the ancient literature, no 
science, no history, no knowledge of 
the conditions and ideas of other coun- 
tries and nations. It would be incred- 
ible, were it not true, that our present 
system of education makes no attempt 
to bring the boys in touch with the 
realities of modern life. The only sub- 
ject which attempts this is science, and 
the result is that science does undoubt- 
edly appeal to more boys than perhaps 
any one other subject But it is my firm 
belief that in the minds of most boys the 
wood and the materials of the sacrifice 
are piled together, and only want a 
touch of the heavenly fire. I cannot, 
for instance, conceive a better lesson 
for a class of, say, twenty boys, than 
to put into the hands of the whole set 
a copy of a daily paper, and for a mas- 
ter to spend a few hours in going 
through it, supplying just the definite 
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facts and explanations needed for un- 
derstanding the various matters there 
discussed. There would be many 
things indeed of which he would prob- 
ably himself have to confess ignorance, 
but he would at least be able to give 
the boys an inkling of the great drama 
which these printed sheets present: he 
could take the boys, even the least 
imaginative, up on a height, and show 
them a glimpse of the rolling plain, 
with its heights and distances, its 
woods and villages, its rivers and seas, 
with the tide of life here trickling slow, 
there surging loud. He could give even 
those small minds a hint that there 
was something vast and manifold, a 
history evolving itself, of which the 
beginning is not here, nor the end yet: 
und that life is not just a little family 
drama, not bounded by the walls of a 
school, or even by the shores of an is- 
land, The size of it, the intensity of it, 
the wonder of it—that is the sort of 
poetry that is not fantastic or senti- 
mental, but the poetry that appeals to 
and enlarges any mind! 

And yet such a lesson as that would. 
in the eyes of many a prudent school- 
master, be a dilettante business, a 
waste of time. What is the preferable, 
the safe alternative? An ugly snippet 
of Ceesar, fit only to be skimmed by a 
historian, first supposed to be patiently 
disentangled with a dictionary, and 
perhaps enlivened by the brisk con- 
jectures of some impatient friend. 
And then the same intolerably squeezed 
in public, perhaps twice over, like the 
thrice-wrung skins of grapes, with 
every particle and construction and 
idiom to be fretted over and accounted 
for—a process which the average mind 
will cheerfully enough submit to for 
either of two reasons: if the thing is 
demonstrably and practically useful on 
the one hand, or if the interest in the 
thing concealed is sufficiently alert to 
wish to peep through or lift the veil; 
but not if the thing is only to be for- 
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gotten and laid aside, or if the veil but 
hides an even drearier reality. 

Among such cinder-heaps as these 
the immature mind stumbles, the hope 
held out being that if it does so faith- 
fully and patiently, it will be enabled, 
if any enthusiasm survives the gym- 
nastic, to climb alone among the dis- 
tant mountains; but what is the result? 
That the immature mind instinctively 
resolves that, if the nearer ascents are 
so painful and so discouraging, noth- 
ing shall induce it to attempt the fur- 
ther exploration. 

Of course, there must be drudgery in 
education; but the point is to confine 
that drudgery to the accomplishments 
that are to have a practical value, not 
to import it into the whole intellectua! 
region. There is no merit in unneces- 
sary drudgery at all; it is a thing to be 
diminished, not multiplied. One would 
have thought that teachers would have 
learnt a lesson from the cult of ath- 
letics. Who would learn to care for 
games, if all the early years were de- 
voted to exercises inside the four walls 
of a gymnasium? One hears of private 
schools, indeed, where a boy’s foot is 
pegged to the ground at a net, to teach 
him to stand up to fast bowling. That 
he will submit to if he realizes that 
it is the best way to learn how to do 
it on the cricket pitch, where he will 
have the pleasure of independent ac- 
tion; but how many boys would stand 
it, if there were never to be any real 
games at all? Yet the process of ed- 
ucation, in the case of many boys, is 
an endless succession of foot-pegging 
against professional bowling. 

I maintain that the ordinary British 
boy is sensible enough to submit to 
considerable drudgery for a purpose 
that he knows to be useful. But when 
one leaves that field for the field of in- 
tellectual stimulus, for the cultivation 
of taste, for the engendering of inter- 
est, he will not submit to the process, 
unless there is a prospect of intellectual 
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enjoyment ahead, and close abead. 
And intellectual enjoyment is the one 
thing that is consistently neglected. 
The question is not what the beys 
ought to like, but what they do like 
and will like. Thought may be con- 
ceived in joy and must be born in 
pain; but what of the thought that is 
conceived in pain? It is not likely to 
be born in joy! 

The plea, then, that I would make is, 
that education shou!d base itself first 
upon the severest utilitarian pro- 
gramme. If a boy is turned out with- 
out equipment for the work of the 
world, he may reasonably and justly 
complain, and his parents may com- 
plain, that his education is a failure, no 
matter how intelligent and amiable he 
may be. 

And then that more attempt should 
be made to bring out a boy’s special 
tastes, so as to give every faculty that 
he possesses the fullest play; not to 
cramp and confine him into a precon- 
ceived system, not to scourge his weak- 
ness, but to develop his strength. 

And last, and not least, that he should 
be brought into contact with the ac- 
tual life and thought of the world; not 
enclosed in a little ancient corner of 
it, a shrine adorned with stately carv- 
ing, and set with windows that glow- 
ingly depict remote things. It is a 
beautiful enough place that, for those 
to whom it is congenial, but it is only 
a little esthetic paradise after all. 
The world is full of life, and color, and 
energy, and what is needed is that the 
boy should have some sheltered sight 
of it, that he should learn that there 
is need of him in the midst of it; that 
there are a hundred ways of being 
brave, and generous, and affectionate; 
that there are innumerable hopes, and 
fears, and theories, and points of view, 
and that instead of secluding himself 
in a nook of beautiful’ memories, he 
has his part in the greater life and the 
larger hope. Of course. one cannot ex- 
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pect that every boy would learn the 
wide and cosmopolitan outlook. But 
all ought to have more touch with life 
and its realities, that each may at least 
learn to decide for himself at what 
point he can enter the great tide. 

What we do produce is a type that, 
for all its good sense and good humor, 
is complacent and narrow-minded; but 
where we fail most grievously is in 
this—that we keep the minds of our 
boys within so rigid, so austere an en- 
closure, that to many of them the very 
idea of intellectual pleasure is made a 
burden from the first; and this because 
in our education we do not allow our 
precedents to broaden: we tamper gin- 
gerly with our curriculum in deference 
to popular demands, with the result 
that while we ostensibly throw down 
the walls of our central stronghold, we 
do not really allow the boys to stray 
outside of it. We discourage original- 
ity, we baffle curiosity; and while we 
wonder dismally where all our con- 
scientious efforts have gone, and why 
the crop is so scanty, it never occurs to 
us that we are sowing the wrong seed, 
and covering up the crop from the 
genial influences of the free air and 
the sun. 

It is said that Falkland’s political 
creed could be summed up in the 
aphorism, “Where it is not necessary 
to change, it is necessary not to 
change.” But though Falkland loved 
the settled and peaceful order of 
Church and State as well as any man, 
he detested with all his might the Stu- 
art despotism. 

It is the same with our public school 
education: no rational man would wish 
the system swept away; but, whatever 
happens, one thing must be broken 
down, and that is the intellectual tyr- 
anny that sits enthroned in the centre, 
a monopoly sustained by specialists, a 
despotic, inelastic, devastating theory. 
It is as feudal, as privileged, as undem- 
ocratic, as blind a theory in the region 
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of the intellect as the Stuart system of 
government was in the region of pol- 
itics. It is the foe of liberality of 
thought, mental expansion, intellectual 
progress, because it substitutes for the 
intellectual spirit a small and minute 
image of its own devising. 

The more enlightened, the more con- 
scientious, the more genial our despots 
are, the greater is the danger, because 
enlightened despotism rivets the fetters 
of tyranny; and this again is the case 
here. Never were schoolmasters more 
energetic, more high-minded, more de- 
voted; but even a devoted and a highb- 
minded man can be engaged on the 
wrong side: there was no lack of high- 
mindedness among the adherents of 
Charles I! The more plausibly the 
schoolmasters defend the old system, 
the more they divert attention from 
the subject by organizing the amuse- 
ments, the nourishment, the morals of 
boys on the most attractive lines, the 
more necessary it is for any one who 
feels keenly on the subject to drag the 
naked truth into the open—the truth 
that for the majority of boys the classi- 
cal system, simply because it is the 
rigid application of a very special sub- 
ject to the mental needs of an infinite 
variety of minds, is not only no educa- 
tion at all, but a deliberate steriliza- 
tion of the intellectual seed-plot, a per- 
verse maltreatment of the ingenuous 
mind. 

We regard it as grotesque, horrible, 
and incredible that the feet of tens of 
thousands of Chinese maidens should 
be annually and perennially screwed 
and boxed and compressed, by tender 
and affectionate mothers, in obedience 
to blind and ancient tradition, till the 
pretty childish feet are turned to tot- 
tering and hamstrung hoofs. We can- 
not conceive how what is conventional 
and traditional should win so easy a 
victory over common sense and affec- 
tion and beauty alike. But the point is 
that traditien and conventionality have 
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wrought into the Chinese mind, on this 
point, an instinctive belief in the 
rightness and necessity of the practice, 
and a fear of the dangers of innova- 
tion. 

Fabula de nobis! This is the 
thing that we are doing over here, in 
this practical and enlightened West, to 
the minds of our brightest and best- 
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nurtured boys: cramping, crushing, 
stifling, with a complacent sense of 
rectitude and wisdom, the natural im- 
pulses and intellectual possibilities—and 
all because of an unattainable and un- 
desirable ideal of mental culture, con- 
secrated by tradition and authority, 
and by a dismal continuity of failure. 
Arthur C. Benson. 





THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


During Talbot's parting words with 
Cicely and her uncle an astonished face 
was gazing at them from the stile in 
the osier-bed,—the face of Charles, who 
had just come to relieve Mr. Lauriston 
of his watch and had found the post 
deserted. He reached the stile in time 
to see the farewell, and was still 
standing dumb-struck when Talbot 
turned towards him. The countenance 
of the arch-criminal was serene and he 
seemed no whit abashed at the sight 
of the man he had wronged. “Congrat- 
ulate me, old fellew,”’ he said when he 
got nearer; “I’m going to be married.” 

“Married?” repeated Charles mechan- 
ically, surveying his own raiment with 
languid interest. The sight of Talbot 
in amicable converse with his ally, and 
apparently with the vision of yester- 
day, had come as something of a shock. 
“In my clothes?’ he added with a faint 
curiosity. 

“Oh, I borrowed them, didn’t I?” 
Talbot conceded. “I forgot to tell you. 
Of course you haven’t paid your tailor 
yet. Tell him to send the bill to me, 
old man.” Therewith he swept the sub- 
ject magnificently aside and returned 
to the more important matter. ‘Man, 
I could move mountains!” he _ ex- 
“I’ve been accepted. Have 
been in love? But no, 
No one has ever been in 


claimed. 
you ever 
should you? 
love except myself.” 


how 


Talbot looked so confident that 
Charles did not dispute it. “Who is 
the lady?’ he asked, still somewhat 
stunned, as they turned in the direction 
of the house-boat. Surprise made him 
oblivious of the Gladstone bag and of 
the fact that he now had a good oppor- 
tunity to recover it since the mystery 
of the clothes was cleared up. 

“That was she,” said Talbot; 
only one in the world.” 

Charles allowed this statement also 
to pass unchallenged. “How did it 
happen?’ he asked, and Talbot briefly 
related the story, ending it as they 
reached the plank bridge. 

Charles remained silent and thought- 
ful until they came to the house-boat, 
near which their friends were busy get- 
ting tea ready. Then he spoke mag- 
nanimously: “I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” 
he said; “I'll give you the clothes as a 
wedding-present.” 

Meanwhile preparations for tea 
stopped abruptly. William, Majendie, 
and the Admiral opened their eyes wide 
and stared. Talbot advanced una- 
bashed clad in neat blue serge, brown 
boots, and Panama hat while Charles 
walked at his side apparently in a state 
of acquiescence. 

“Ahem,” said Majendie, adjusting his 


eye-glasses, 


“the 


“Dear me,” observed the Admiral, 


“quantum mutatus ab illo.” 
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Talbot surveyed them coolly, and 
decided that any attempts at inoppor- 
tune wit must be checked. “How is 
the patient to-day?’ he said pleasantly 
to Majendie. “You have prescribed 
groceries as usual? That is good,” he 
added as the Doctor’s countenance lost 
its possibilities of humor and length- 
ened in unexpected seriousness. 

“I trust the pupil is diligent?” ‘Tal- 
bot went on, turning to the Admiral. 
“Non cuivis homini—you can't paint 
King Charles’s oak in one sitting.’”’ The 
Admiral for a brief moment looked 
like one of his own schoolboys found 
defective in repetition; he had no 
words to utter, and was conscious of 
Charles’s suspicious eye. 

Having so far the path of 
possible unpleasantness Talbot turned 
to William. “Wish me joy, old man,” 
he said. 

“What about?’ 
what 
pening. 

“I'm going to be married,” Talbot re- 


cleared 


asked William, some- 


mystified by all that was hap- 


plied, “and the lady is coming to tea 
to-morrow. the We 
must do it properly, iced cakes and 
chocolates, that 
You make me out a list, and I'll drive 
into Oldborough and get them this 
evening.” Talbot was not aware how 
nearly his projected feast was at that 
moment 
rences in the other camp, and he was 
confident in Mr. 
persuade his wife. 
sanguine view of conjugal relations. 
“All for one lady? Who is she?’ 
William returned. He was hardly sur- 
prised; after the confessions made to 


How are stores? 


and things of sort. 


being jeopardised by occur- 


Lauriston’s power to 


He naturally took a 


him yesterday by Majendie and the 
Admiral he was prepared for shocks. 
“Yes, of course, all for one lady,” 


“But there are others 

coming too, and a gentleman.” 
“Others?” 

had 
“Yes, the patient is coming,—and the 


Talbot went on. 


questioned Majendie who 


recovered himself. 
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pupil,” Talbot added, looking at the 
Admiral, 
“Who,” asked Charles, “are they?’ 
Talbot told him, at some length, in- 
terrupted from time to time by indig- 


nant exclamations from the Admiral 
and the Doctor. “It is not an engage- 
ment at all,” said Mr. Crichton 


warmly, “and I shall be grateful if you 
will refrain from misconstruing a per- 
fectly innocent friendship.” 

“A doctor,’ Majendie joined in, re- 
adjusting never 
safe from calumny, but I must protest 
insinua- 


his eye-glasses, “is 


against such unwarranted 


tions.” 

“Oh well,” Talbot conceded, “if I am 
premature, forgive me. At any rate 
you won't object to entertaining them 
to-morrow?’ And they did not object. 
Pres- 
ently Charles said in a reflective tone, 
“Well, it’s all very nice, and every- 
body seems pleased, but what I want 
to know is, where do I come in?” 

Talbot’s answer displayed genuine 
contrition. “I’m awfully sorry, old 
man, but I’m afraid you don’t come in 
anywhere,” he replied; “unless you'll 
do so as my best man.’ 


Then they sat down to tea. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

“I never heard of thing, 
never,” was Mrs, Lauriston’s opening 
the intelli- 
have the face 
and tell It's—it's—it’s 
Don't interfere, 
Henry; I won't hear any excuses; there 
aren’t any. <A niece of mine—after 
the bringing up I’ve given you, Miss 
Cicely Neave—and you come and tell 
me you've been carrying on with a man 
who may be a counter-jumper for all I 
know—they do say one of Mr. Neave’s 


such a 


observation on 
“How 


receipt of 


gence. you can 


to come me! 


brazen! you try to 


sisters ran away with the butler, or 
was it the groom! They may do those 
things in society with their actresses 
and American heiresses for all I care, 


the hussies! But after I’ve given you 
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a home—and there isn’t a better in 
Ealing—and you—you go deceiving me 
1 wonder you dare to 


anything. 


behind my back! 
look at but 
All I can say is, 
been behaving the sooner you marry 


me, you'd do 


after the way you've 


your counter-jumper the better,—that’s 
all!” 

“My dear Charlotte,” began Mr, Lau- 
riston, “Mr. Talbot is——” 

“I don’t want to hear what Mr. Tal- 
bot is; it's the deception I care about. 
I’m thankful I never had any children 
if that’s the way they 
You'll be wanting 
next, I 


of my own, 
behave nowadays. 
in rational dress 
Go away and 
before he finds out what 
No, Henry, 1 won't hear 


to go about 
suppose, without a hat. 
marry him 
you're like. 


any more. She's talked you over, a 
nice one, she is. I won't hear any 
more, and I’ve done with her. Why 


don't you speak, you chit?” 
“Speak,” echoed Cicely, who had turned 


very pale, “after what you've said 
about him? If I thought you knew 


what you were saying, Aunt Charlotte, 
I'd never speak to you again.” With- 
out a word more she turned abruptly 
away and walked very slowly, holding 
herself extremely erect, to a clump of 
trees by the river until she was out of 
sight. 

Mrs, 
multiplicity of emotions to express and 


Lauriston choked. She had a 


parsimonious nature has only endowed 


Woman with one tongue, a most re- 


“She she 


the 
was her eventual utterance. It 


crettable economy. she 


ought to have her ears boxed, 


minx!’ 
seemed inadequate even to herself, but 


it was only a prelude, and she soon 


made up for such comparative reti- 


cence. “Henry, you ought to thrash 
him, philandering after a respectably 
brought-up girl as if she was a house- 
maid. To dare to answer me back, too! 
I shall go back to-night—no, there isn't 
a train, and we can't sleep in a house 


the aired and 


rooms 


getting 


without 
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the sheets too; you must telegraph to 
Martha, Mr. Lauriston, and we go back 
at once, lil see to her!” she decreed 
in a tone that boded ill for the person 
in question, 
But Mr. 


tained something of 


Lauriston’s reply also con 


the 
you alWays want 


unexpected. 
“Cicely is quite right; 
to decide everything in a hurry, Char 
lotte, and you've not been at all fair to 
the girl.” 
“Fair—fair to her? I've not been fair 


to her, when she’s trying on low in- 


trigues with a groom or counter- 
jumper or a—?’ 
“Mr. Talbot is certainly a gentle 


man,” her husband put in. 
“He doesn’t 
ever he pretends to be. 


like one, what- 


A gentleman? 


behave 


Pout!” 
“You are going too far, Charlotte.” 
Mr. Lauriston waxed bolder. “When 


you are a little calmer I will bring her 
to explain to you,” and he walked off 
after Cicely without another word. 
Mrs, felt that 
have him, really 
After they had been married 


Lauriston she could 


shaken she could. 


all those 


years too! She picked up the teapot, 


substitute, and shook that. and 


as a 


in so doing was reminded that it was 


tea-time. Mrs. Lauriston was fortunate 


in being able to expend accumulated 


energies in domestic pursuits, and she 


forthwith began to make ready for 
the meal, 
In the meantime Mr. Lauriston had 


discovered his niece, a disconselate lit- 


tle figure that had abandoned dignity 
in favor of tears, At his approach, 
she momentarily drew herself up, pre- 
pared for defence, but on seeing him 
she complained with a little sob. “How 
could she, how could she?" 

“It will all come right.” said Mr. 
Lauriston boldly, sitting down beside 
her, “Don't ery, my dear child 

“IT can't ever forgive her.” mourned 
Cicely, who refused to be comforted, 
perhaps from a feeling that her excel 
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lent uncle was not precisely the com- 
forter demanded by the occasion. 

“You mustn't cry,” repeated Mr. Lau- 
riston. “Suppose Mr. Talbot were to 
see you now.” 

Cicely reconsidered things. “But af- 
ter what Aunt Charlotte said,” she be- 
gan dolefully. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. 
“your aunt is sometimes a little hasty, 
of course, but when she gets to know 
Mr. Talbot,—by the way, where did you 
first meet him?’ 

Cicely smiled through her 
“You're getting quite too clever, Un- 
cle Henry,” she said; “you're an old 
dear.” Whereat Mr. Lauriston was 
gratified, for it testified to his ability 
to grapple with the mysterious moods 
the feminine half of 


Lauriston; 


tears. 


which agitate 
creation. 

His wife, however, had no one either 
to comfort or She was left 
with her indignation aud the 
The one was but slightly re- 


blame. 
alone 

teapot, 
lieved by polishing the other for the 
third time that day, with 
strictures on Martin’s incapacity to sup- 
ply elbow-grease to silver. But when 
she had finished this, and was looking 
round for she per- 
ceived Agatha and Doris returning to- 
gether and conversing as they came in 
high good humor. 

Their evident satisfaction with the or- 
dering of the universe vexed Mrs. Lau- 
She called to 
here, girls, and help pack. 


murmured 


more occupation, 


“Come 
We 
go back to Ealing this evening.” 
But 
Agatha, aghast. Doris said 
but her shy smiles vanished. 


riston. them. 


must 


we can't!” said 
nothing, 


“This evening? 


Mrs. Lauriston was inwardly pleased. 


“This evening,” she repeated; “I hope 


you understand.” 

“But whatever,” began Agatha. She 
stopped herself with a secret sense of 
guilt. 


“Oh, | hope nobody's ill!” exclaimed 
Doris. 
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“Ill? I wish they were, the whip- 
per-snappers!” retorted Mrs. Lauriston. 
“Ill? not they. It’s never the people 
who ought to be anything that are. 
Why, that plumber who put all our 
drains into typhoid and diphtheria in 
the back kitchen, so that we had quite 
a bad smell in it in hot weather—he 
told me he had never known what it 
was to be ill. Ill, the counter-jumpers! 
We ought never to have stayed here a 
single minute after that exhibition, 
swimming in broad daylight, in the 
river I told your uncle, but he 
wouldn't listen to me, he never does, 
though after we've been married all 
these years he ought to know that [ 
don’t speak about a thing unless it’s 
absolutely necessary; but you backed 
him up, so it’s your fault, too. If I'd 
have 


too! 


what many wives would 
done aud not let be guided 
against my better judgment it would 
never have happened. After the way 
I’ve brought you both up, too!” 

The two girls looked at each other in 
genuine alarm. “They're not counter- 
jumpers,” said Agatha, at last recov- 
ering herself; “and it was all an acci- 
dent.” 

She was under a misapprehension, not 


done 
myself 


unnaturally. People were apt to con- 
fuse the heads of Mrs. Lauriston’s dis- 
course, and neither of the girls imag- 
ined that the outburst could be eveu 
remotely connected with the true of- 
fender. An ability to create cita- 
clysms was not credited to Cicely—so 
unappreciated is merit in the family 
circle. Mrs, Lauriston was sensible 
that some one had spoken, but had no 
time to disentangle the self-accusation 
The last word, however, 
“Accident!” she re- 

A nice sort of ac- 


in the speech, 
proved inspiring. 

peated. “Accident! 
cident to happen in a respectable fam- 
ily. It'll be talked of all over Ealing: 
To think that I should have one of my 
sister’s daughters talked about as if 
she ran about in tights and played foot- 
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ball and had her photograph in the pa- 
pers, like those people who get into di- 
vorce cases and dance in music-halls, 
and call themselves smart; I'd like to 
make them smart, the—the things! I'd 
like to taik to him, and I will when I 
see him. He'll know what a decent 
woman thinks of such conduct!” 

“There’s nobody to talk about it if 
you don’t,” said Agatha with some as- 
perity. She disapproved of Mrs. Lau- 
riston’s methods of comparison, and 
was prepared to defend herself. 

“And who else should talk about it. 
I should like to know?” retorted her 
aunt. “If nobody else knows what is 
respectable in these days, when every- 
body and drinks whiskey and 
leaves their husbands and paints them- 
selves up to look as if they were two 
years old, I do, I declare if she wasn’t 
my sister's child I wish she'd go and do 
the same just to pay him out. She 
will, too, if she goes on like that. 1 
wish Mr. Talbot joy of her, I do in- 
deed. And we're going back to-night, 
and I'm never going to let her see him 


bets 


again, never.” 
“Mr, Talbot,” 
Doris, amazed. 
“Yes, that’s his name, and Mr. Lau- 
riston would have given his consent to 
their being engaged, I do believe. 
That's her! She can do anything with 
men; where she learnt it I don’t know 
—the same way as she’s done now, I 


echoed Agatha and 


suppose.” 

“Cicely engaged to Mr, Talbot?” 
claimed Agatha. 

“Why he only cares about fishing and 
said Doris. 


ex- 


hates women,” 

A brief and expressive silence fol- 
lowed this announcement. “Dr, Ma- 
jendie told me about him,” said Aga- 
tha, as Mrs. Lauriston’s eve compelled 


explanation, 
“Indeed! and, pray, who is Dr. Ma- 
Aunt Charlotte inquired. 
“He rescued me from a mad cow,— 
it had eaten the mustard.’ Agatha ex- 


jendie*” 
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plained rather nervously. Her aunt's 
calm was in some ways more awful 
than the storm. 

“And I heard from Mr. Crichton,” 
confessed Doris in a small voice; “he 
saved my sketch for me and he knew 
my brother at Oxford. He told me 
quite a lot about Mr. Talbot.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Lauriston icily. 
“Agatha, I presume, has heard as much 
also. May I ask how often you have 
been rescued from mad cows?” 

“Dr. Majendie sometimes comes to 
shop for his party,” Agatha replied. 


“I quite understand,” said Aunt 
Charlotte, “I quite understand.” She 
walked slowly away. 

Doris made & movement as if to 


follow her, “You will find the tea in 
the black canister in the left corner of 
the tent,” said Mrs, Lauriston without 
looking round. 

“Oh, Aunt Charlotte,” began Agatha. 

Mrs. Lauriston turned abruptly. 
“You have deceived me,” said 
coldly and then passed on. 

Agatha drew back. “Oh, dear,” ex- 
claimed Doris, “what have we done?” 

“Bring me the black canister,” said 
Agatha, “Uncle Henry will want his 
tea.” 

Mrs. Lauriston walked 
knowing whither her steps 
ing her, and half stunned the 
crash of her world falling about her 
ears. Suddenly she came upon Cicely 
and her husband. She looked at them 
uncomprehendingly for a moment, 
Then, “They have deceived 
Henry,” she said wearily, 
I've done for them. 
fault that every one hides iiings from 
me; I suppose I am too hard and you 


she 


on, hardly 
were lead- 


as by 


me too, 
“after all 


I suppose it is my 


all hate me.” 

“Oh, Aunt'c, you know it isn’t that.” 
Cicely sprang up and ran to her. “You 
know it isn't that, only we had to hide 
things a little wee bit, just 
something to tell. It's my fault really. 
Now do sit down and [ll tell you all 


to have 
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about it, only you mustn't think we did 
it on purpose. We, didn't.” She led 
the strangely passive Mrs. Lauriston to 
her vacated corner and sat down at ber 
feet. 

Mr. Lauriston half opened his mouth 
to speak, but decided that after all this 
Also, if he had 
spoken there was yet another confes- 
connected 


was a woman's affair. 
sion unmade, a confession 
with a Gladstone bag, and he feared 
that somewhat weighty article might 
perform all too effectually the office of 
the ultimate straw. 

“Did you always want to tell every- 
Uncle Henry 


everything when 


was making love to you?” asked Cicely 


body 


in her most insinuating manner. 
“Myr. family 
known to my father and mother,” 
Mrs. Lauriston severely. 
Cicely this 


well 
said 


Lauriston’s were 


the 
course 


But just 


return to 
“Of 
they would be, Auntie dear. 
at first, at the 
were really engaged, you didn’t want 


welcomed 


more familiar manner. 


very first, before you 


them to know quite all about it, did 
you?” 

Mr, Lauriston chuckled. “We used 
to leave each other letters under a 


stone in the square-garden,” he com- 
mented. 
“There, Aunt 
Cicely in triumph, 
told anybody about that. 


Charlotte,” exclaimed 
“lm sure you never 
And I really 
am going to tell you,” she concluded 
virtuously, 

“Henry!” said Mrs, Lauriston, still 
fearing lest ideas should be planted in 


Cicely’s head, 


“You were as handsome a girl then 
as you are a woman now,” said Mr. 


Lauriston gallantly; “and I remember 


that day when you ought to have gone 


to the Smythes and 


“I remember,” interrupted Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Oh what did you do? Uncle Henry, 
fault,” 


tell 


sure it coved 


“Why 


lm was 


Cicely. 


your 


you won't even 
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she added, as Mrs. Lauriston 
shook her head with a half smile. 
“You have to forgive 
her,” said Mr. His 
frowned, recalled to the present. 
“You must,” said Cicely, “because it’s 
all my fault.” 
“That hardly seems a sufficient rea- 


now,” 


we shall 
Lauriston. 


see, 
wife 


son,” her aunt opined. 

“Oh, but it is; it 
And it’s your fault too, all of you. It 
was the fishing; you would all make me 
do things, so I said I'd fish, though I 
can’t. Don’t you see?’ Mrs. Lauris- 
ton did see, but she did not yet ap- 
prove. Mr. Lauriston did not and said 
so. “He came along just as the rod 
hooked a fish, and he caught it for me 
before | knew what was happening, 
and then he would have gone away al- 
You wouldn't have liked it if 


wasn't his at all. 


together. 
Uncle Henry had gone away the very 
first Auntie? And 
besides I should never have caught any 


time, would you, 


more fish, and then Agatha would have 
made me row about till I was all over 
blisters, or I should have had to use a 
lot of horrid paints and got my fingers 
all sticky and turpentiney, and he never 
thought about 


looked at he just 


the fish, and you wouldn't have liked it 


me, 


if Uncle Henry had only been thinking 


about fish or bayonets or something 
when he oughtn't to have been thinking 
about anything except you, would you, 
Auntie? And then Uncle Henry liked 
the fish, and you said it saved buying 
so many eggs for breakfast, and so lI 


some more, and I couldn't 


hard | 


had to get 


even catch one however tried, 


und you've got to put horrid squirmy 
things on to hooks first, you see,—and 
fault, 


She patted Mrs, 


so, and so, it wasn’t really my 
was it, Auntie dear?” 
Lauriston’s nearest hand, looking up in 
innocent appeal. Mr. Lauriston chuck- 
led again. 

“You child,” said Mrs, Lauriston not 
ever think what 


Mr.- 


unkindly, “do you 


you're doing’ But this 
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Cicely hastened to interrupt. “Now 
you mustn’t say anything against him. 
He was so dreadfully proper, Auntie, 
you can’t think. He wanted to go off 
and tell you directly, but I couldn't let 
him do that; it was such fun,—you 
thinking me such a clever gir! at fish- 
ing, I mean. It would have spoilt it 
all. And then, and then, after a little 
—it was the fishing part at first, it 
really was—but when—you didn’t want 
anybody to read the letters you found 
under the stone, did you, Auntie dear? 
But he came and told Uncle Henry all 
about it at once, and you mustn’t be 
very angry, Auntie dear; because I love 
him very much, and he’s my Uncle 
Henry, you see.” 

“Has he got any money?” asked Aunt 
Charlotte, after an anxious pause. Mr. 
Lauriston satisfied her on this point. 
“Well, I hope he deserves you,” she 
conceded at last. 

“I knew you were going te be nice,” 
declared Cicely, kissing her gratefully. 
“But you must forgive the others too, 
because that was our fault.” 

“Your fault?’ Mrs. Lauriston looked 
at her husband. 

“Not Uncle Henry’s,” said Cicely, 
“mine. They would have told you and 
that would have been so soon. So l 
used to find out where Doris was going 
and tell him, and he told Mr. Crichton 
without letting him know he knew, be- 


cause neither she nor Agatha would 
ever have gone of themselves. I know 


I oughtn't to have done it, but if some 
one had told Uncle Henry where you 
were going to be when you wouldn’t 
have said yourself, you wouldn't have 
been very angry with the some one, 
would you, Auntie? And they are their 
Uncle Henrys. Only don’t tell them 


because they don’t know I did it all. 
It’s just a secret for you because I'm 
telling you everything, and you're such 
a nice old Aunt,—no, not old, only an 
old dear, and we are all going to tea 
on the house-boat to-morrow and then 
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you'll be very nice to him, won't you?” 

Mrs, Lauriston’s answer was only a 
shake of the head, but Cicely must 
have found encouragement in her ex- 
pression, for she kissed her again and 
then ran off to tell the others the good 
news, while husband and wife followed 
more slowly towards the camp. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“Oh, Auntie, it’s he,” was 
sufficient introduction, as Talbot, still 
attired in the blue suit, brown boots, 
and Panama hat, advanced to meet the 
little procession that neared the boat- 
house. With him came Charles, still 
magnanimous and willing to begin the 
duties of best man from the beginning. 
Mrs, Lauriston, though she had 
yielded and was in a Sunday mood, 
was yet minded to be severe to the 
male delinquent. But Talbot took her 
hand firmly, before she had time for 
speech. “Cicely’s. aunt?’ he said. “It 
is my regret not to have known you 
before. I must be permitted to make 
amends in the future.” 
Charles, in the capacity of best man, 
bowed to aunt and niece in his finest 


Cicely’s 


manner, so far as a straw hat allowed. 
“My friend is a man to be congratu- 
lated,” he said, including the elder lady 
in the suggestion. 

“With 
added Talbot in a 
mitted of no reply. 
the other girls, who were a few yards 
behind, now came up and introductions 


too, I 
manner that ad- 
Mr. Lauriston and 


your consent, hope,’ 


were effected. Mrs. Lauriston was still 
almost silent. She 
Talbot, who stood beside her. On 


other hand was Cicely, looking up be- 


considering 


ber 


was 


seechingly, 
Presently Mrs, 
him with unwonted 
will be kind to her?’ 
most a note of entreaty in her 
“IT never had any children of my own, 


addressed 
“You 


she said with al- 


Lauriston 
mildness. 


voice. 
’ 


and she——’ 


Talbot bent down a little to answer 
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her fears. She seemed curiously differ- 
ent from the idea he had formed of her, 
and, indeed, she may have felt a differ- 
ence in herself. “I hope she will al- 
ways find a mother in you, and that 
you will have me for a son,” he added, 
surprised at himself as he spoke. 

Meanwhile Mr, Lauriston had seized 
the opportunity of a word with Charles, 
“My wife——” he began in an under- 
tone, “1 mean—she knows who you are 
of course, but she is not aware—I have 
not had a favorable opportunity of in- 
forming her—that I used to come and 
see you here.” 

Charles remembered the highly tech- 
nical conversation sustained during his 
visit to the other camp, and gallantly 

smile. “I quite under- 
said. “Will you honor me 


repressed a 
stand,” he 
by allowing our friendship to have been 
of older date, and our meeting down 
here to have been but a most unex- 
pected renewal of it?’ 

Mr. Lauriston nodded gratefully. 
Tact such as this was rare in an un- 
feeling world, and for its sake he was 
prepared to condone any slight confu- 
sion of dates. “So far as I am con- 
cerned,” he said, “I should have been 
happy to count you among my friends 
whenever and wherever I had- met 
you.” 

Thereupon Sir Seymour claimed Mrs. 
Lauriston, leading her off to the tent 
by the house-boat, while Talbot was 
left for a moment with Cicely. It is 
to be feared that he wished the whole 
party anywhere, and his face said as 
much. ‘“Wouldn’t you prefer the perch- 
hole?’ he suggested. 

Cicely blushed. “You don't 
what trouble we had to come.” 

Talbot looked at her and understood. 
“It’s over now?’ he asked. 

“You must be good to 
Charlotte,” she replied. 

“Yes.” he admitted, “we shall always 
be grateful to her.” 

By this time the others had reached 


know 


very Aunt 
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the tent, and Mrs, Lauriston had pre- 
sented to her Majendie and the Ad- 
miral, neatly attired in gray flannel, 
and William, who was still as disrepu- 
table as of old, except for the facts 
that he had shaved and wore a tie. 
Even Talbot had not convinced him 
that it was his duty to go into the town 
yesterday and procure raiment suitable 
for the occasion. Her attention was 
principally given to Majendie, who, af- 
ter shaking hands, adjusted his eye- 
glasses and began boldly. “I am very 
pleased to meet you. I had the honor 
of being of some slight professional ser- 
vice to Miss Neave. I have hoped for 
this opportunity ever since.” 

Mrs. Lauriston thanked him for his 
efforts on her niece’s behalf, reflecting 
that Agatha might after all do worse, 
and she acquiesced in his at once mo- 
nopolizing the young lady. In Doris 
she could not be expected to take so 
much interest, but she greeted the Ad- 
miral politely enough, after which he 
followed the Doctor's example. 

Mrs, Lauriston was settled in the 
most comfortable chair by the atten- 
tive Sir Seymour, and had leisure to 
observe the tea-table. It displayed a 
profusion of inedible but artistic cakes, 
confectionery, chocolates, and cocoanut 
biscuits, sandwiches of cucumber, of 
watercress, of jam—indeed everything 
that yesterday’s expedition had been 
able to procure. It was a wasteful ex- 
travagance and she felt that, even 
though in her honor, it should be re- 
buked. “Thank you, I will have a 
piece of bread and butter,” she said in 
answer to Charles’s enquiries. 

Charles looked round anxiously. Men 
always overlook essentials on festal oc- 
casions, Fortunately, however, Wil- 
liam had thought of the bread and but- 
ter at the last moment and there was a 
plate. “We had hoped that you would 
preside,” said Charles indicating the 
tea-pot which was placed close to Mrs. 


Lauriston. And so it came about that 
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Mrs, Lauriston, with a baronet in re- 
spectful attendance, made tea for six 
very self-absorbed young people with 
her husband and William as an inter- 
ested but amicable audience. 

She was, however, saved from too 
acute reflection on the mutability of 
human affairs by Charles’s conversa- 
tion, which never flagged." “It was a 
very odd thing that I should have met 
your husband down here of al! places, 
was it not?” he said, true to his word. 
“In Leadenhall Street I confess it 
would not have surprised me, but to 
learn that he was actually camping out 
within a quarter of a mile of me was 
the last thing I expected. Needless 
to say I took an early opportunity of 
paying my respects.” 

Mrs. Lauristen listened with amiabil- 
ity. It spoke well for her husband that 
he should be in the habit of meeting 
persons of title in Leadenhall Street, 
and reticence about such matters was 
only to be expected ina man. “I hope 
you will come and see us in Ealing,” 
she said. 

Charles expressed the pleasure he 
would gain from doing so, and went on 
to touch lightly on other subjects. “A 
remarkable man,” he said, looking at 
Talbot, who at that moment was press- 
ing chocolates on Cicely, “and quite 
one of the leading juniors. He can 
bully an unsatisfactory witness better 
than any man I know, and has as much 
work as he knows what to do with.” 
Mrs. Lauriston reflected that, though 
not of her own catching, Talbot was 
eminently eligible so far as his worldly 
position went, and hoped that Cicely 
would manage to avoid having to give 
evidence when he was acting officially. 
She was also reassured as to Dr. Ma- 
jendie, who, Charles pointed out, was 
bound to succeed, for was he not the 
son of his father? It was also satis- 
factory, since she was in some sort re- 
sponsible for Doris, to learn that Mr. 
Crichton was well thought of in scho- 
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lastic circles. And lastly Charles man- 
aged delicately to hint that his party 
by no means neglected going to 
church—had in fact been there that 
morning, 

In short by the time the meal was 
over Mrs, Lauriston was prepared to 
acquiesce in the course events had 
taken and was even beginning to see 
how, rightly understood, not a little of 
the credit for it was due to herself. 
Charles also was pleased, for he per- 
ceived that he had recovered his lost 
ground and was advancing in the lady’s 
good opinion. It was perhaps, be 
thought as he looked at his friends, but 
the belated shutting of the stable-door; 
nevertheless after the failure of his 
previous effort it was something to re- 
instate himself now. Emboldened by - 
his progress his ideas of hospitality as- 
serted themselves. He had conferred 


with William, who brought out a 
tray, on which were glasses of va- 
ried shape and size and a magnum 


of champagne. Mrs. Lauriston re- 
garded the one with disapproval and 
the others with pain, but Charles, noth- 
ing daunted, smiled at Cicely and Tal- 
bot and addressed himself to the com- 
pany in general and to Mrs. Lauriston 
in particular, while William grappled 
with the cork. “On this auspicious oc- 
casion,” he began in the time-honored 
manner, “when camp and house-boat 
are no longer—” but an interruption oc- 
curred and the prepared period was 
lost. 

Standing just outside the circle was 
Martin, considerably disconcerted at 
finding his master and mistress there, 
und somewhat at a loss as to what he 
should do with a large Gladstone bag 
which he held in his hand. He had 
been informed that Mr. and Mrs. Lau- 
riston and their party were going out 
to tea but not with whom. Therefore, 
when in course of conversation with 
one of the miller’s men he had learnt 


about the Gladstone bag in the cup- 
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board, he had judged it a good oppor- 
tunity to take it to the house-boat, 
quieting the man’s scruples and per- 
suading him to unlock the door by say- 
ing that there was a reward attaching 
to it, a reward which might be capa- 
ble of sub-division. Martin therefore 
grasped the bag and went off with it in 
triumph, and was now puzzled to ex- 
plain matters in Mrs. Lauriston’s pres- 
ence. 

“The portmanteau,” whispered Cicely 
to Talbot, “and the big girl never gave 
it back.” 

“She meant to, but she was thinking 
of the curate,” he returned. But some 
measure of justice overtook him. 

Charles relieved Martin of the 
trouble of explanation. “My missing 

- bag,” he exclaimed for Mrs. Lauriston’s 
benefit, rising from his chair. “It got 
lost somehow, and I have been offering 

That is very good of 

“Here is, 


a reward for it. 
you,” he said to Martin. 
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he felt in his waistcoat-pocket and then 
suddenly remembered something. He 
went over to Talbot. “Lend me a 
couple of pounds, old fellow,” he said, 
“a reward for the bag.” Talbot handed 
them over while Cicely laughed ap- 
proval at Charles, who on second 
thoughts returned one, and went on to 
Majendie and the Admiral and levied 
half a sovereign from each of them. 
Justice was thus evenly distributed and 
Martin went away rejoicing. 

Thus Charles had leisure to return to 
the more important matter that had 
been deferred, but, perceiving that the 
magnum had not been so successful as 
himself in winning a way to Mrs. Lau- 
riston’s good graces, he altered the 
form of his intended toast giving the 
honest bottle a chance to reinstate it- 
self too. And so it came about that 
criticism was disarmed, and the wine 
flowed in honor of the Mistress and 
Master of The Enemy’s Camp. 


End.) 





THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


The question, Can Christian theology 
stand the test of modern criticism? 
represents only one side of the prob- 
lem which has been created by the ac- 
tion of scientific thought upon tradi- 
tional faith. The otber side may be 
presented thus: Can the Christian ethic 
still be regarded as the highest form 
of moral teaching? To many the latter 
question seems to be of even more 
vital importance than the former. The 
Christian religion has in all ages of its 
history made its appeal to the con- 
science in the first instance. The ap- 
peal to the intellect has always come 
later. Further, the ethical of 
Christianity represents its for 
human life, and, more and more. we 
are coming to realize that our hold 


side 


value 


upon religion depends upon our con- 
viction concerning this value. To at- 
tack faith on its ethical side is there- 
fore the most deadly assault which 
could possibly be made. If the attack 
be successful, the meaning is, not that 
Christian morality is wholly wrong, 
but that Christianity is only a passing 
phase in human development, and that 
mankind is already outgrowing it. It 
can then no longer claim to be the su- 
preme and final religion. 

Nothing has helped so much in the 
creation of such suspicions as the ex- 
traordinary rise of the Japanese power 
in the Far East. It is rightly felt that 
the explanation of that rise must be 
very largely sought in moral causes. 
The efficiency of the Japanese is not 
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purely intellectual. It is inspired by a 
patriotism as splendid as any that his- 
tory can show, sustained by self-devo- 
tion of the noblest kind, and crowned 
by a magnanimity and a humanity 
which have not been surpassed by any 
Western people. Such facts make it 
hard to maintain that the highest moral! 
attainments belong exclusively to the 
Christian ethos. 

On another side, the sceptical spirit is 
inclined to assail the Christian ethic. 
The very elevation of many of the pre 
cepts of Christ seems to remove them 
from contact with ordinary human life, 
When we are told not to resist the 
evil man,’ to turn the other 
the smiter, to give the cloak to him 
who has taken the coat, to give to him 
that asketh, and so on, we wonder at 
the greatness of the demand, but re- 
flect on the impossibility, as it appears 
to be, of such rules being generally 
obeyed in the world in which we live. 
Or when we are taugbt that whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it and who- 


cheek to 


soever will lose his life shall save it, 
we cannot but think of this world in 
which progress depends, apparently, 
on competition, every man_ striving, 
and being bound to strive, for success 
in the struggle for existence. The 
great rule of dying to live may serve 
for those exceptional persons whom we 
term saints, but could not, so far as 
we can see, be adopted as a principle 
by mankind in general. We are com- 
monly told in these days, when doubt 
been thrown on the traditional 
dogmas, that Christianity is a life, not 
a creed. But does not this statement 
merely serve to accentuate the total un- 
likeness of the life which is led by 
those who profess to be Christians to 
the ideal set before them by the Mas- 


has 


tery Are these Christians hypocrites, 
or is the fact simply this, that the 
standard they profess to set before 


themselves is an impossible one? 
Reflections such as these are passing 
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through many minds. It is therefore 
a matter of the utmost importance to 
make a determined endeavor to clear 
our thoughts on the subject of the eth- 
ical teaching of Christianity. And the 
first question which arises is, where is 
that teaching to be found? “Back to 
Christ” is the principle which must 
prevail here. For it cannot be pre- 
tended for a moment that Christians 
have succeeded in advancing beyond 
their Master on the lines laid down by 
Him, That there has been ethical de- 
velopment during the last eighteen 
or nineteen hundred years is un- 
doubted. But it has not left Christ be- 
hind, So far as there has been advance 
in the direction indicated by Him, we 
are still immeasurably behind the ideal 
He set before us. It is just for this rea- 
son that many find the moral teaching 
of Christ visionary and unpractical. It 
demands a degree of self-denial which 
they think impossible, and it preaches 
an altruism for which 
present constructed has no use. _ If, 
therefore, the ethical de- 
velopment has been away from Christ 


society as at 
advance of 


(supposing for the moment the possibil- 
ity of this), it is not because it has out- 
distanced Him on His own lines, but 
because it has been in some other di- 
rection. 

Therefore we are safe in seeking the 
very fullest and loftiest expression of 
the Christian ethic in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. 

It has often been said that the Chris- 
tian ethic is too negative. And there 
can be little doubt that ihe traditional 
teaching of the Church (using that 
word in the widest possible sense) is 
more or less open to the charge. By a 
too exclusive insistence om the ideas of 
sin, repentance, forgiveness, it is to be 
feared that the Church very frequently 
led men to think of innocence, purity. 
freedom from blame as the only char- 
acteristics of the ethical Good 
works were certainly inmculcated, but 


ideal. 
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were conceived too often in a narrow 
and rigid fashion, whether regarded as 
meritorious or not. Goodness as the 
healthy activity of the soul, both 
blessed and beneficent, and wholly 
apart from its bearing on the question 
of salvation or of ultimate rewards, 
was too little considered. Devotion to 
the public welfare and duty to the 
State were frequently left out of ac- 
count. In some of these respects it is 
perfectly true that certain phases of 
Christian moral teaching compare un- 
favorably with the higher attainments 
of pagan philosophy, 

But it is only because we judge of 
Christian morality from some of the 
forms which it has assumed in the 
Christian community that these imper- 
fections appear serious. When we turn 
to the Gospels, and frankly and fear- 
lessly take the moral teaching of Christ 
as it is given to us, we find ourselves 
in a world in which these difficulties 
vanish, There may be difficulties of 
another kind, but these apparent lim- 
itations of outlook upon life, the failure 
to grasp the human problem as a whole, 
utterly disappear. 

It is characteristic of the imperfect 
apprehension of the moral teaching of 
Christ which became traditional in the 
Church that the Beatitudes have been 
almost universally regarded as a pres- 
entation of the ideal character. How 
this view of them is to be reconciled 
with their obviously introductory posi- 
ticn and with the almost purely nega- 
tive nature of the characteristics on 
which they pronounce a blessing is not 
clear. The manner in which they are 
given in St. Luke’s Gospel (ch. vi. vv. 
20-26), balanced as they are by woes 
pronounced upon the positive qualities 
which correspond exactly with the 
negative characteristics which are 
blessed, should have warned expositors 
that here they had to do with some- 
thing very different from a carefully 
complete statement of the ideal. The 
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truth is that they express something 
far more important than any abstract 
description of character. What they 
declare is the preaching of the gospel 
to the poor. Christ came proclaiming 
a blessing for all those who had hitherto 
been forgotten or despised: the poor, 
the hungry, the wretched, the hated and 
persecuted. In St. Matthew's report, 
the description which is given of hu- 
man need in its various forms (ch. vy, 


vv. 3-12) takes on a more spiritual 
form, To regard this as mere em- 
broidery is surely a mistake. For the 


blessing which Christ came to give was 
spiritual, and when He called the 
needy that they might receive a bless- 
ing He implied the existence of spirit- 
ual poverty and spiritual hunger. In 
both cases the meaning of the Beat- 
itudes is that Christ came offering the 
highest of all blessings to the needy 
of every kind, and specially te the 
miserable whom the world disregarded. 

Further, the Beatitudes are intro- 
ductory to the fullest account of the 
inner nature of the Kingdom of God 
which is given us in the Gospels. The 
trend of modern critical study of the 
Gospels is in the direction of the con- 
viction that the Kingdom of God (or 
the Kingdom of Heaven, in the phrase 
characteristic of St. Matthew) is the 
first great leading conception of the 
teaching of Christ. However the 
phrase is to be interpreted, here is the 
central point of the Gospel as first pro- 
claimed by the Master Himself. A 
thorough study of all the passages 
which touch upon this subject reveals 
the fact that the conception of the 
Kingdom as presented in the Gospels 
is many-sided, and that the attempt to 
define it gives rise to highly contro- 
versial questions. Is the Kingdom to 
be identified with the Church? or, is 
it to be taken to mean the rule of God 
in the heart of the individual? What 
is to be made of the eschatological doc- 
trines which appear so clearly in many 
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What is the relation of the 


places? 
teaching of Christ in the Gospels to the 


thoughts and expectations common 
among the Jews at that time? Is our 
Lord’s view of the Kingdom but a more 
spiritual form of the national hope 
which was then filling the mind and 
stirring the heart of Israel? 

All these questions have been dis- 
cussed with great learning and from 
many points of view; but it seems to 
have escaped the attention very gener- 
ally that Christ’s own teaching pre- 
sents the Kingdom as, in the first in- 
stance, an ethical ideal. It is surely 
to be gathered from the Gospels that 
the moral teaching of Christ as we 
have it presented in the Sermon on the 
Mount is an unfolding of the inner life 
of the Kingdom as He conceived it. 
Whether we consider St. Matthew’s re- 
port of the Sermon, or bring together 
the corresponding passages which are 
scattered through St. Luke, we find 
that the moral teaching does not stand 
apart from the Gospel of the Kingdom, 
but is of its very essence. In the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew we find a great 
principle first stated and then illus- 
trated with instance after instance. 
The principle concerns the relation of 
the new Kingdom to the old Law. The 
Kingdom is not to destroy the Law, 
but to fulfil it, to draw out its deeper 
meaning, to reveal the underlying 
truth. The morality of the Kingdom is 
to be inward, not outward—of the heart 
and not of mere conformity to rule. 
Its deepest truth is love. In the sixth 
chapter, the contrast between the 
moral life of the Kingdom and the 
practice of the world is kept clearly in 
view, and in the latter part there is a 
wonderful treatment of the common 
daily struggle of human life. How is 
the work of life to be done? In what 
spirit, with what motive, is the toil for 
daily bread to be accomplished? 

Here is a question which supplies 
perhaps the severest test of any system 
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of moral teaching. The ¢*uics of Chris- 
tianity are at home in the heroics of 
virtue. They can justify the martyr. 
But can they supply a motive which 
can elevate and purify the hometiest of 
earthly tasks and yet not lose contact 
with the realities of human life? The 
answer which Christ gives has often 
seemed unreal, *I'ake no thought,” He 
says, “be not anxious for your life, 
what ye shall eat; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. ... Your 
Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things.” Such a bringing of faith 
into the labors and cares of daily ex- 
istence seems unreal simply because 
we fail to grasp the teaching of the 
passage as a whole. For here is no 
gospel of mere inactivity, no advice to 
trust in God and let things slide. The 
calm confidence in the providential care 
of the Eternal Father is based upon 
the conviction that “the life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment,” 
There is a deeper truth than the strug- 
gle for existence. And that deeper 
truth is expressed with absolute clear- 
ness and unfaltering confidence: “Seek 
ye the kingdom of God, and these 
things (the necessaries of life) shall be 
added unto you” (Luke xii, 31; Mat- 
thew vi. 33). 

The whole passage leads up to this 
climax. In this statement is therefore 
to be found the clue to its meaning. 
Yet how seldom do we find this ex- 
planation given! 

It is but a small part of the illumina- 
tion which is shed by this great say- 
ing that it shows us at once that we 
have here no commendation of mora) 
slackness in the performance of daily 
duties, but rather a principle which 
gives relief from the worries of life 
by affording a stronger hold upon the 
deeper realities. This is true and great, 
for thus the commonest things are 
glorified, the simplest duties connected 
with the loftiest purposes, the hum- 
blest life ennobled. But there is also 
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opened to us a larger and grander pros- 
pect over the domain of human exist- 
ence. We are able to see in this great 
conception of the Kingdom of God the 
supreme, the absolute motive which can 
bring together all that is good in hu- 
man endeavor, from the efforts of the 
laborer toiling for his daily bread to 
the most heroic devotion of the saint 
and the martyr. 

We may search the teaching of 
Christ through from end to end, and 
we shall find no final and authoritative 
definition of the Kingdom, nothing to 
silence decisively the disputes which 
the critics and theologians have raised 
as to the signification of the term. 
While continually preaching the NKing- 
dom, presenting the thought of it in re- 
lation to all the needs of human life, 
raising expectations in connection with 
it, asserting its claim upon the heart 
and service of the individual, fore- 
shadowing its relation to human his- 
tory (as in certain of the parables), He 
never said exactly what it was, That 
it was spiritual, a blessing for the soul 
of every individual who entered it, that 
it was not wholly disconnected from 
the Jewish anticipations of a divinely 
regenerated political order, that it was 
a rule on earth of the great Father in 
Heaven and therefore a realm of love-- 
so much is absolutely clear to any one 
who compares the Sermon on_ the 
Mount with the parables, The King- 
dom is therefore the supreme blessing 
for the individual and for the com- 
munity. It is an ideal which is both 
individual and social. Though its con- 
tent is nowhere fully declared, its 
union of these two elements is every- 
where implied. 

Was Christ a socialist? There are 
many now who tell us that the socialist 
creed is the essence of the Christianity 
of Christ. And it is true that He 
taught the Brotherhood of men as it 
was never taught before His time, and 
that the Christian community, when 


it first organized itself, and while the 
recollection of its Master's voice was 
still fresh in its memory, endeavored to 
put an end to private property and to 
hold all possessions in common, 

On the other hand, some of our most 
learned critics tell us that the essence 
of the Gospel is its message to the in- 
dividual soul to find God within, and 
so be at peace; that the socialist inter- 
pretation of the Gospel is a mistake. 
And it must be confessed that Christ 
taught the value of the individual, the 
infinite worth of the soul, the necessity 
of a personal relation to God, the real- 
ity of personal responsibility, as these 
truths had never been taught before. 
It is not a mistake to say that modern 
individualism, in the sense of the rec- 
ognition of the inalienable right of the 
individual to assert himself, his judg- 
ment and his rights, against the com- 
munity, is the creation of Christianity. 

That both these doctrines can be 
traced to Christ, and that the principles 
which underlie both are to be found 
united in His great conception of the 
Kingdom, are surely profoundly inter- 
esting facts. 

It is when the Kingdom is regarded 
as an ethical principle that the ful! 
value of these facts appears. For here 
we find ourselves face to face with the 
problem which has confounded all 
modern attempts to create a science of 
ethics. How to unite the individual 
and the common good is, for modern 
ethics, the problem of problems. That 
any school ef thought has approached 
its solution by purely scientific meth- 
ods cannot be asserted. Its practical 
solution in the social and _ political 
spheres is the despair of our statesmen 
and reformers, though every step in 
the way of true progress is made in the 
faith that there is a solution and, we 
must believe, is an advance towards 
that solution. 

What Christ did was to teach men, 
with a truly Divine persuasiveness, 
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that there is a purpose worth living for, 
an end worth striving for; that that 
end is the supreme blessing for every 
individual soul and for all souls; that 
the simplest life, the most commonplace 
work, may be so accomplished as to be 
a step towards it; that in all our pray- 
ing we should pray for it, in all our 
working we should work for it; that 
it is worthy of the greatest self-sacri- 
fice, the most whole-hearted devotion; 
and that the way to it is the way of 
love. He called that great end the 
Kingdom of God, and surely the wis- 
dom of the ages has not devised a bet- 
ter name. 

To the writer this seems to be the 
leading principle of Christ’s ethical 
teaching, and such acquaintance as he 
possesses with the ethical literature of 
ancient and modern times encourages 
him to think that neither have the 
philosophers done better nor has the 
world got beyond it. 

The truth is that the world is begin- 
ning to find in this very conception just 
the teaching that modern social condi- 
tions demand, and just the needful ex- 
pression of the truths that our best eth- 
ical teachers of recent times have, 
“with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered,” been trying to set free from the 
jargon of the schools. 

It will be found, almost without ex- 
ception, that when the optimist of the 
present day wishes to describe the end 
for which he believes he is working, 
when he thinks of better methods of 
education, or of improved conditions of 
existence for the toiling masses, or 
even of sanitation, or still more when 
he rises to the great hopes that fill his 
mind for a higher level of spiritual at- 
tainment through loving co-operation, 
the one phrase which he finds alto- 
gether satisfying is the old one from 
the Gospels. He calls his ideal the 
Kingdom of God. In the last number 
of the Hibbert Jowrnal are several arti- 
cals which breathe a spirit of confident 


hope as to the future. The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell believes that the “New The- 
ology” with which he has identified 
himself is preparing the way for “an 
ethical and spiritual awakening of 
Christendom.” It maintains “the unity 
of the individual with the race and 
of the race with God.” “Its aim is as 
clear as moral conviction can make it— 
namely, the realization of a Kingdom 
of God, a spiritual brotherhood, exalt- 
ing and fulfilling all the throes and 
strivings of the nations in the political, 
social, and scientific world to-day.” 
Whether the tenets of the New Theol- 
ogy are more efficient for this purpose 
than other forms of creed is not a ques- 
tion which concerns us on the present 
occasion, What concerns us is the in- 
evitableness of this way of putting the 
case, in view of the thoughts and im- 
pulses which are characteristic of the 
age to which we belong. 

When we pass from the first article 
of the April Hibbert to the second we 
find precisely the same phenomenon in 
a different shape. A Roman Catholic 
writer presents a view of the outlook 
which hopeful members of his Church, 
who adopt a liberal attitude towards 
modern critical thought, discern for the 
future of religion. For this writer, not 
the New Theology, but the old Church, 
is fitted to be the agency by which the 
grandest of results is to be accom- 
plished for humanity. The Latin 
Church is, he thinks, peculiarly fitted 
for the task “by reason of her splendid 
assertion of the principle of oneness or 
solidarity: the oneness of human na- 
ture; . .. the oneness of God and man, 
whereby God co-operates -with man 
and men with one another in the spir- 
itual evolution of the individual and 
the race,” etc. After this, it is inev- 
itable that he should go on to declare 
that the progressive forces which he 
perceives in his Church “are truly 
working to promote that visible King- 
dom of God, for whose coming the 
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Lord taught His disciples to pray: Ad- 
veniat regnum tuum!”’ 

Thirdly, in the same number of this 
Journal there is a stirring article from 
the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge on “A Re- 
formed Church as an Engine of Prog- 
ress.” Like everything else from the 
same pen, it presents that blending of 
critical insight with profound faith and 
hope which always make its writer’s 
contributions to religious thought as 
helpful as they are stimulating. Sir 
Oliver Lodge desires a simplification of 
forms and a unification of effort which 
will have the effect of concentrating 
the forces of the Church upon the great 
task which is presented by the social 
conditions of the present day. “What 
we have to learn is that the will of 
God is to be done on earth; that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is to be a pres- 
ent kingdom, here and now, not rele- 
gated always to the future.” And so 
he suggests that, in place of the tests 
now in use, should be substituted a 
short and simple declaration by the 
candidate for ordination that he longs 
“for Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth,” and that, God 
helping him, he will with all his 
“power and ability strive to this end 
and to no other.” 

Once again we perceive how inev- 
itable it is, in view of the problems and 
ideals which belong to our time, that 
a man whose heart has been stirred by 
the great human needs and who has 
felt the influence of the spirit of Christ 
should fall back upon the conception 
of the Kingdom as the one adequate 
means of expressing the aim towards 
which all sincere effort after the good 
must strive. 

How completely these considerations 
dispose of the old objection that the 
Christian ethic is too negative! The 
illustrations which we have taken from 
the utterances of some of the most ar- 
dent of the many enthusiastic souls 
who at the present moment feel the 


need of pressing on to some large and 
positive solution of the social problems 
of the age prove that the teaching of 
Christ supplies exactly the expression 
which such aspirations demand. No 
theory of virtue or doctrine of happi- 
ness could supply the place of this 
conception of a great result to be 
achieved, a result in which mankind 
both individually and collectively is to 
find its blessedness, and which, in its 
relation to the Divine purposes, has a 
universal value and significance. 

Again, when the Kingdom is re- 
garded as the ideal, the apparent un- 
reality of certain of the precepts in the 
Sermon on the Mount finds a simple 
explanation. An ideal must always be 
in advance of every particular stage in 
the movement towards its realization. 
If its contents can be unfolded at all, 
they must be more or less out of touch 
with the conditions which belong to 
any definite epoch, and must therefore 
to some extent appear unreal. Now, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
professedly unfolds something of the 
ethical content of the Kingdom. “Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Yet of 
the Law He says, “I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil.” And after this in- 
troduction follow those utterances 
which have proved so puzzling to 
the matter-of-fact reader, culminating 
in the astonishing declaration, “Ye 
shall be perfect as your Father is 
perfect.” 

Surely it is clear that Christ is here 
contemplating the ideal in all its per- 
fection, working out the principle of 
love in its relation to human life, and 
illustrating its operation by reference to 
certain human and social situations. 
Such illustrations are bound to contrast 
so strongly with the facts of our im- 
perfect condition as to appear at times 
unreal, almost impossible. But, for 
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this very reason, they startle us into 
attention, they force upon us the su- 
preme principle and make the ideal 
vivid. ‘ 

Further, instead of omitting the im- 
portance of duty to the State and the 
consideration of public welfare, this 
ideal of the Kingdom includes all other 
means of identifying the interests of 
the individual with those of the com- 
munity. It is the most comprehensive 
expression of the common good. And 
it is just on this account that all our 
modern humanitarian and social en- 
thusiasms lay hold upon it and com- 
mend themselves to their own con- 
sciences and to the world by claiming 
a share in it, 

How wide in its sweep is the great 
principle which thus comes to light! 
The carpenter in his workshop, the la- 
borer at his task, the business man in 
his office, the statesman at his greater 
duties, the social reformer, all are liv- 
ing for the Kingdom, in so far as their 
lives are truly motived, as really as the 
most devoted of religious workers. All 
true living and working is for the 


. Kingdom. Whenever a man loses him- 


self in duty, whether with the purpose 
of doing faithfully the work which lies 
nearest to his hand, or, inspired by a 
noble patriotism or by a passion of pity 
for the miserable, putting his will to 
some great undertaking, he is seeking 
the Kingdom. The spirit which glori- 
fied the Japanese in their heroic devo- 
tion to the cause of their country is 
not as remote from the Christian ethic 
The Hibbert Journal. 


as we may imagine. Their success is 
but another illustration of the truth 
that they who seek the Kingdom shall 
find that the other things shall be 
“added unto them.” The best work in 
the world is done, and the true rewards 
or results of labor secured, not by those 
who work for bread and butter, or 
wealth, or any material end, but by 
those who “seek the Kingdom.” 

It may seem that here we are passing 
beyond the domain of ethics and en- 
tering that of religion. But it is im- 
possible to separate the ethical from 
the religious in the teaching of Christ. 
It is just for this reason that He can 
solve the problem on which all philo- 
sophical systems come to grief. Christ 
can identify the good of the individual 
with that of the community without 
destroying the independence of the 
former because the Kingdom is no 
mere state or social organism, but a 
union of human souls in God. The 
Fatherhood of God and the supremacy 
of love are the ruling principles of the 
Kingdom, Here is the ideal, the eter- 
nal thing. Every human society, so 
far as it attains a true existence, is a 
temporal and partial realization of it, 
deriving whatever of truth and good- 
hess it possesses from “the Father, 
from whom every family in heaven 
and on earth is named.” 

It is just this great substratum of re- 
ligious faith which makes the Christian 
ethic supreme and absolute. 

Charles F. Clogher. 
Bishopscourt, Clones, Ireland. 
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MEMORIAL VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
KARL BLIND. 


Across the wide-winged years 
Whose sound no hearkener hears 
Passing in thunder of reverberate flight, 
Nor any seer may see 
What fruit of them shall be, 
Shines from the death-struck past a living light, 
And music breathed of memory’s breath 
Attunes the darkling silence born of earthly death. 


Through all the thunderous time 
Now silent and sublime 
When Right in hopeless hope waged war on Wrong 
His head shone high, his hand 
Grasped as a burning brand 
The sword of faith which weakness makes more strong, 
And they for whom it shines hold fast 
The trust that Time bequeaths for truth to assure at /ast. 


Not prison, not the breath 
Of doom denouncing death, 
Could make the manhood in him burn less high 
For one breath’s space than when 
It shone for following men 
A sign to show how man might live or die 
With freedom in triumphant sight 
And hope elate above all fluctuant chance of fight. 


The German fame of old 
By Roman hands inscrolled 
As bright beyond all nations else borne down 
Shone round his banished head 
As round the deathless dead 
With light bequeathed of one coequal crown: 
And now that his and theirs are one 
No time shall see the setting of that scvereign sun. 


All this must all time know 
While memories ebb and flow 
Till cut of blind forgetfulness is born 
Fame deathless as the day, 
When none may think to say 
Her light is less than noon and even and morn: 
When glories forged in hell-fire fade, 
And warrior empires wither in the waste they made. 
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When all a forger’s fame 
Is shrivelled up in shame; 
When all imperial notes of praise and prayer 
And hoarse thanksgiving raised 
To the abject God they praised 
For murderous mercies are but poisonous air; 
When Bismarck and his William lie 
Low even as he they warred on—damned too deep to die. 


For how should history bid 
Their names go free, lie hid, 
Siand seatheless of her Tacitean brand? 
From them forgetfulness, 
Too bright a boon to bless 
Crime deep as hell, withholds her healing hand. 
But while their fame was fresh and rank 
The old light of German glory here nor sank nor shrank, 


Here, where all wrongs find aid, 
Where all foul strengths are stayed, 
Where empire means not evil, here was one 
Whose glance, whose smile, whose voice 
Bade all their souls rejoice 
Who hailed in sight of English sea and sun 
A head sublime as theirs who died 
For England ere her praise was Freedom's crowning pride. 


Not even his head shone higher 
Whose only loftiest lyre 
Were meet to hail faith pure and proud as his: 
A pride all praise must wrong 
Less high than soared the song 
Wherein the light that was and was not is: 
The lyric light whence Milton lit 
The darkness of the darkling days that knew not it. 


Less high my praise may soar: 
But when it lives no more 
Silent and fervent in the secret heart 
That holds for all time fast 
The sense of time long past, 
No sense of life will then therein have part. 
No thought may speak, no words enshrine 
My thanks to him who gave Mazzini’s hand to mine. 
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Our glorious century gone 
Beheld no head that shone 
More clear across the storm, above the foam, 
More steadfast in the fight 
Of warring night and light, 





True to the truth whose star leads heroes home, 
Than his who loving all things free 
Loved as with English passion of delight our sea. 


The joy of glorious age 


To greet the sea’s glad rage 
With answering rapture as of bird or boy 
When sundawn thrilled the foam 
Aud bade the sea’s flock home 
Crowned all a foiled heroic life with joy 
Bright as the light of living flame 
That glows, a deathless gloriole, round his deathless name. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY. 


The saint's breviary, we were told at 
the church, was kept at the presbytére, 
but M. le Curé would be delighted tuo 
show it to us. So we went thither, and 
passing under an archway in the wall, 
and through a tiny garden-corner 
bright with flowers, found that M. le 
Curé was out but was expected back 
at any moment, and were requested to 
wait in the parlor. This we were glad 
enough to do, for Breton roads in Au- 
gust are hot and dusty, and we were 
somewhat weary with our long walk. 
The parlor was rather dark and very 
cool; it had straight-backed chairs ar- 
ranged with extreme precision along 
the walls, a round table in the middle, 
and was hung with a few sacred prints. 
At either end of the mantelpiece, under 
a glass shade, was a little crucifix of 
extremely uncouth workmanship. 

The Curé not appearing, I was wan- 
dering aimlessly round the room, when 
my eyes fel] upon the book which we 
had come to see, in a roughly-made 
case on a table in the window. 


“Here’s our quarry,” I exclaimed. 
“I wonder why the housekeeper did 
not tell us that it was in here.” A 
card, neatly written, gave us informa- 
tion as to the date and authenticity of 
the breviary, but we did not like to 
take the volume from its case to ex- 
amine it more closely until its guardian 
should arrive. 

“Our host has one or two good bind- 
ings up there,” remarked my friend, 
his eyes travelling to a little bookcase 
upon the wall. “Moreover, if that’s 
not an English seventeenth century 
tooling I’ll eat my hat.” Moved by the 
sacred enthusiasm of the bibliophile he 
stretched up a hand and plucked the 
book forth. “Look,” he said. 

It was a Dutch-printed Latin copy 
of The Imitation of Christ, of the year 
1620, and though I know little of bind- 
ings, I saw the significance of the 
faded inscription on the fly-leaf. Mild- 
inay Fane, presumably the owner's 
name, was written high up in the right- 
hand corner, and then lower down, 
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and evidently at a different time, Hunec 
librum ad L.R.E. de V. dedit, anno 
MDCXXXI in memoriam misericordie 
non obliviscenda, and lower down again, 
Ora pro anima N.C. 

“By Jove!” I said, “given by an Eng- 
lishman to a Frenchman in 1631. | 
wonder what it is doing here, and who 
N.C. was.” 

But as I spoke the door opened, and 
the Curé hurried in, full of gentle apol- 
ogies for keeping us waiting. He was 
the most beautiful and fragile old man 
that it has ever been my lot to meet, 
and he had spoken but a few words 
before we knew that he had a mind to 
match his person. In a minute or so 
the saint’s breviary was out of its 
case, and we were examining it with 
attention, while the priest discoursed 
of it in a manner that showed he had 
no small knowledge of medieval manu- 
scripts. It seemed to be all that was 
claimed for it, while its guardian’s 
pride in it, and his manifest pleasure 
in showing it to foreigners (of whom 
one at least was a competent critic) 
were delightful to witness. But the 
discussion became at the end too tech- 
nical for my attention, which wan- 
dered off to the LEnglishman’s a 
Kempis, lying close to my hand, and IL 
turned over its yellow pages musingly 
until I realized that the examination 
of the breviary was finished. 

“You are very amiable, Messieurs, to 
have come so far to see this relic,” re- 
marked the Curé, pulling his spectacles 
lower on his nose, and looking at us 
over them, “Especially as you are, I 
suppose, Protestants?” he added. 

My friend and I disclaimed the title 
so hastily as to cause the old priest 
some amusement. “Well, well,” he 
said indulgently, “at any rate you can- 
not have known the same Cevotion for 
the blessed Hugues which has brought 
here most of those who come to see 
his book.” 

“But there is one saint and his book,” 


I observed, rather sententiously, I fear, 
“for whom we all have a like devo- 
tion, whatever our country, creed, or 
age.” And holding out the Imitation, 
I asked him if he would be good 
enough to satisfy our curiosity about 
it. 

“Ah, there you have a great treasure 
of mine,” he said smiling. “It has 
been an heirloom in my family. Mes- 
sieurs, a bargain,—if you will stay and 
take déjeuner with an old man who has 
not often the pleasure of meeting an 
Englishman, I will tell you the story 
of your countryman and the inscription 
in his & Kempis.” 

We were at heart only too pleased 
to stay, and though I fancied the 
housekeeper was not so pleased, and 
that I heard vociferations from the 
kitchen, we had an excellent little 
déjeuner. The old priest was so charm- 
ing a mixture of shrewdness and 
naiveté, of humility and knowledge of 
the world, that his conversation was 
wholly delightful, After the meal we 
went into the little walled garden, and 
sat under a pear-tree, where our coffee 
was brought out to us, after we had 
assisted the Curé to hunt a fowl out 
of his bed of seedling wallflowers. “lL 
think the blessed St. Francis must 
have omitted to preach to the basse-_ 
cour,” he said ruefully, as we came 
back. “For my part I often feel most 
unchristian to my sister the hen.” 

When we had finished our coffee he 
drew the book out of the pocket of his 
eassock, “I must warn you that this 
is a story for the fireside in winter, 
and not for all this,”’—he waved his 
hand to include the little green garden, 
the warm and fragrant air, the stocks 
and wallflowers, flagging a trifle in the 
sun, and the drowsy cooing from an 
unseen dovecot—“but it does not mat- 
ter. 

“This book, then, was given to a 
member of my family by its owner, 
Mr. Fane, an English gentleman of 
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great gifts both of mind and body, a 
very noble person,—une dme de'élite, as 
we say—all those qualities were like to 
which 

This 


through a disaster 
early 


about 


suffer ruin 
befell him in 
calamity, brought 


fault of his own, plunged him into cir- 


manhood. 
through no 


cumstances which were leading him in 
a direction very different from the path 
wherein he had early ‘set his steps, and 
the God, he 
returned, what 


mercy of 
through 


to which, by 
afterwards 
strange agency you shall hear. 

“About the end of the year 1629 Mr. 
Fane, then a little more than thirty 
years of age, was visiting Paris on his 
return from a foreign tour, when he 
had the misfortune to the 
mity of a certain Chevalier de Crussol, 
They 


incur en- 


a man of notoriously evil life. 


had met but a few times when a vio- 


lent quarrel took place between them, 
in which Mr. Fane, so far as human 


judgment goes, had undoubted right 
upon his side. As a result of this dis- 
agreement Mr, Fane held himself in 
readiness to receive a challenge from 
the Chevalier. The expected cartel 


Was never sent, but M. de Crussol took 


other means to avenge himself, As 
the Englishman was returning alone at 
night from a ball he was set upon by 
his 


struggle, 


several of 
brief 


the Chevalier and 
“lackeys, who, after a 
left him for dead in the street. 

“The Mr. Fane fell, 
with half a score of wounds upon him, 
Was that of the house which Carl’ 
Egidio, the Grand Duke of P——, was 
making his residence during a private 
Paris. By the Grand 
Duke's domestics, then, Mr. 
found in the early morning, and, being 
for 


door at which 


sojourn in 
Fane was 
within, was there cared 
the 

For many weeks of this time 
and he 


carried 


during space of two or three 
months. 
his life was dispaired of, was 
unable to give any account of himself. 
However, the Grand Duke, seeing that 


he had to do with a gentleman of con- 
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ditiou, whose appearance moreover had 
from the first attracted him, 
nothing of his hospitality and care. It 
that Mr. Fane had 
spatched his servant to England before 


spared 


so chanced de- 
he entered Paris, and that none of his 
acquaintance in the city was aware of 
his presence there, nor, in consequence, 
of the disaster which had befallen him. 
There was no person therefore to make 
enquiries concerning him, nor to reveal 
his identity, which he, lying for weeks 
unconscious, was equally unable to 
The 
ignorance, when he returned at last to 


disclose. result of this general 
sense and life, was not long in reaching 
His friends, in Eng- 
land and him 
dead, slipt out of such 


door, perhaps, as that through which 


Mr. Fane’s ears. 


abroad alike, believed 


life by some 
he had so nearly passed; and in Eng- 
land the lady whom he had hopes of 
winning was married to another. 
“Mr. Fane now fell into a 
spair and blackness of soul. 


great de- 


So much 


did he feel the faithlessness of her 
whom a few short months’ silence 
could so alienate, that the idea of a 


return to England was abhorrent to 


him. Nor to his disordered mind did 
it appear to signify that he had, after 
all, escaped the sword of his enemy. 
He persuaded himself that his friends 
had forgotten him, and when the Grand 
Duke, who had conceived a violent at- 
tachment for implored 
him to return with him to Italy, Mr. 
Fane consented with a sort of indiffer- 
ent pleasure, saying bitterly that a 
dead man had no right to come to life 


his company, 


again. He accordingly left Paris in the 
train of the Grand Duke. 


“Dead he was, in another and a 


more real sense,—not, indeed. so dead 
as the majority of those with whom he 


now consorted, but with scarcely a 
trace remaining of that interior life 
which had once been to him the only 
existence worthy of the name. Carl’ 
Egidio. a prince of cultured vices, 









































called him saint and recluse, and strove 
to draw him more intimately into the 
circle of his own pleasures, but that 
Mr. Fane was.of a different fashion 
from most of the grand-ducal associ- 
ates did not, after all, confer on him 
any real title to those names. Yet the 
pleasures of the court held little savor 
for him, and sometimes, on his knees 
with the others at the sumptuous 
masses which they all attended (for 
Carl’ Egidio was extremely orthodox) 
faint and bitter memories of better 
days broke into his soul. And the shy 
little Grand Duchess Maria Maddalena, 
the poor little bride who regretted her 
convent, talked to him at times on 
themes which had once been more than 
a name to him, and which these con- 
versations, he could not but know it, 
were almost all she had to prevent 
their becoming names to her also. It 
was for her sake that he suffered the 
mention of things once dear, now in- 
expressibly alien to him, and perhaps 
a little for her sake too that he kept 
himself clean of the grosser forms of 
vice. 

“But these could not faii, in time, 
to close upon him. The ladies of the 
court were none too difficult, and he 
had every gift to commend him to a 
woman. Before the winter was come 
Donna Flavia Ranuccini, a married 
kinswoman of the Duke’s, had lured 
him along a perilous path of intimacy 
to a disastrous end. He did not love 
her, but she had wrested from him as 
much as he had in those days to give 
to any woman; and to an intimacy of 
such a kind, at that time and in such 
surroundings, there could be but one 
conclusion. Mr. Fane was only fulfill- 
ing, alas, what his world expected of 
a gentleman of fashion, when after a 


year’s residence in P—— he made 
preparations for becoming Donna 


Flavia’s acknowiedged lover. 
“It was ten o'clock on the second 


evening in November. October, so 
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leaves 


lately fled, had carried off few 
from the trees in the Duke's beautiful 
gardens, into which Mr. Fane sat look- 


ing from a window-seet of his apart- 
ment the 


sometimes obscured by light fingers of 


in palace. A half-moon, 


cloud, shone on the statues among the 


trees, the dryads and fauns, and the 
Silenus in the middle of the nearest 
plot, and through the open casement 
came now and then the shiver of the 
leaves. 

Half lying on the deep seat the 
Englishman propped his chin on his 


hand and looked out. Something in the 
tall cypresses reminded him of a grave- 
yard, and the white and silent statues 
of monuments, 
might well walk in the palace gardens, 
the ghosts of those who had played out 


or ghosts. Ghosts 


their lives there, on the lawns and ter- 


races in summer, or in winter in the 
apartments on the 
alight with revelry from which he had 
withdrawn himself,—for what? Donna 


Flavia’s letter was in his pocket,—in 


other side, now 


ghost 
was 


a few years slie too would be a 
of the garden.—and he? But he 
already dead, and had a right to walk 


already. And then he remembered,— 
what indeed he had forgotten merely 
for an hour or two—that it was All 
Souls’ Day. 

“Even as he remembered it the 
heavy window-curtain swayed slowly 


out from its place, as a curtain by an 
open window will do either with a gust 
of wind or with the opening of a door. 
But the wind was nothing save an oc- 
easional light shudder in the garden, 
and the door at the end of the long 
dimly-lit room had in truth 
opened, for, turning his head on the 
instant, Mr. Fane heard it softly closed. 
Looking down the room he discerned 
the figure of a man towards 
him, and with some 
dered who entered 

such an hour. But 
came nearer he started from the win- 


been 


coming 
won- 
unannounced at 
the intruder 


vexation 


as 
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dow with his hand .on his sword. It 
was the Chevalier de Crussol. 

“He was dressed, as always, with 
some elaboration, in rich and pale 
satins, with his dark lovelocks falling 
over Venice point, a jewel in his ear, 
and a medal, or an order, on a broad 
ribbon about his neck. Bareheaded, 
with his left hand sparkling with rings, 
resting lightly on his sword-hilt, he 
came slowly down the room towards 
his foe, and his short velvet cloak 
swung from his shoulder as he walked. 
But when he was within a couple of 
yards from Mr. Fane he suddenly 
halted, and stood looking at him with 
an air of extraordinary seriousness. 
Mr. Fane's last recollection of him was 
very different, and of the wild passions 
and vindictive triumph which had then 
been imprinted on his countenance 
there was now no trace, nor indeed of 
any other emotion. All expression 
seemed to have been wiped, as with a 
sponge, from his face, which yet bore 
everything by which a man may rec- 
ognize one whom he has loved, or 
hated. 

“*What do you want here?’ asked 
Mr. Fane, finding his voice at last un- 
der his amazement. 

“The Chevalier made no answer, Lor 
moved, but continued to lock at him 
with eyes of a strange flickering gray- 
ness. 

“ ‘Speak, in God's name!’ cried Fane. 
‘What are you tere for? Are you 
mad? And indeed there could scarcely 
be any other explanation of his 
audacity. 

“"‘Do you not know. said the 
Chevalier in a low tone, speaking 
French, ‘that it is the jour des Morts? 

“The sound of his voice carried Mr. 
Fane back in an instant to the dark 
street in Paris, the torches, and the 
swords. ‘I know it,’ he returned in the 
same tongue. ‘And you have, perhaps, 
a fancy to join them? 

“His visitor paid no heed, but con- 


tinuing to look at Mr. Fane with the 
same indescribable calm, said gravely: 
‘I am come to warn you of peril.’ 

“*Another assassination! exclaimed 
the Englishman bitterly. 

“*Rather self-murder,’ replied the 
Chevalier, with not the faintest sign of 
blenching at the taunt. 

“His composure, but still more the 
reference to his own private affairs, 
was too much for Mr. Fane. ‘Now, by 
Him that made me,’ he began, spring- 
ing towards him. The Chevalier re- 
treated a step and put a hand to stay 
him; but Mr. Fane never touched him. 
In after years, I believe, he could never 
satisfactorily account for the reason of 
sudden enlightenment; the figure, even 
in the subdued light, was so distinct, 
so real, with all the visible attributes 
of breathing humanity about it. But 
on his closer advance he knew. 

“He recoiled very slowly, crossing 
himself almost mechanically, and the 
dead murderer and his living victim 
stood looking at each other across the 
riven veil. There was no fear in Mr. 
Fane's heart, but awe certainly, and a 
great wonder. Why had the creature 
come,-—to ask his forgiveness? No, for 
2s the thought shot through his mind 
(he forgetting for the moment what had 
already passed between them) the ap- 
parition answered it. ‘I am beyond the 
reach of human pardon, Mr. Fane; but 
I entreat you, by Him you named just 
now, not to de this thing.’ 

“The strange dead eyes were full upon 
him, passionless and yet compelling. 
Fane was shaken, but to be brought 
to book by one whom he could not but 
know to be infinitely worse than him- 
self touched his sore and haughty soul 
too sharply. The human passion swept 
away with it the sense (which one 
might have supposed overpowering) 
that he was speaking to no living maa. 
‘Enough.’ he said shortly, and added. 
‘vou find yourself, surely, on a strange 
errand, M. le Chevalier. 
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“*The messenger,’ returned his vis- 
itor almostly inaudibly, ‘is not ac- 
counted of,—and you will not listen, nor 
stay your steps before it be too late?’ 

“Mr. Fane, without replying in 
words, made a gesture of negation, and 
a clock in some recess of the room 
struck the quarter. It was the hour 
at which he had ordered his chair to 
await him. The figure of his visitant 
stood between him and the door 
through which he must pass to gain the 
courtyard, not that door at the end of 
the room by which the Chevalier had 
entered, but a porte de dégagement on 
the left of the window. He looked to- 
wards it impatiently, in a way that 
would have been plain to an earthly 
guest. 

“*Mr. Fane,’ said the figure, holding 
up his hand, while for the first time 
a trace of emotion thrilled in his low 
and even voice, ‘Mr. Fane, I will call 
another to stay you. You shall not 
dare to pass that door.’ 

“And with that he turned on his heel, 
as naturally as a living man might 
turn. On the wall, not far from the 
door, there hung a beautifully carved 
crucifix of ivory and _ silver, Carl’ 
Egidio’s gift to his favorite. Before 
Fane had time to interpose the spirit 
of his enemy had it in his left hand, 
and in his right, glinting dully upon it, 
a little dagger which he drew from his 
breast. Now he was at the door, and 
put the cruciix high up against the 
central panel, and, holding it thus, 
drove the stiletto through the ring deep 
inte the wood. Then he half turned, 
looked round at Fane, and—was gone. 

“Mildmay Fane wiped the sweat 
from his forehead. The room was 
empty, just as it had been a few 
minutes ago, save for the white Christ 
hanging over against him, nailed to the 
oak by an assassin’s dagger. The 
sense of having dealt with the unseen 
Was 2 thousandfold more potent now 
than when he had spoken with the 


phantom. Great God! 
mean?—and yet he knew. 

“Then he told himself that he was 
dreaming. But the crucifix upon the 
door,—was it real, or was it not? He 
went slowly up to it, not daring to 
touch it. Yes, surely, it was as real 
as sight could prove it, and the little 
dagger, with the ruby in the hilt,—the 
dagger which he knew, which had once 
had his own blood upon it—was fast 
in the panel. He put out his hand and 
drew it back again. ‘I will leave the 
Christ there until I return, and if it 
be there still I shall know that I am 
not dreaming. I am not afraid of 
ghosts,’ he thought to himself. But he 
stood for a moment looking fixedly at 
the Figure so strangely suspended in 
his path. 

“The clock struck the half-hour, and 
he turned away to get his cloak from 
the window-seat. When he had his 
back to the barred door he thougbt 
with a smile of his visitor's defiance, 
‘You shall not dare to pass that door!’ 
He put the cloak about him and walked 
steadily to it again. 

“Ah, God! how the Christ looked at 
him, under the thorn-crowned brows! 
And as Mildmay Fane stood with his 
hand upon the handle, in the act to 
turn the latch, he suddenly drew back 
trembling. Not knowing why. but as 
one dreaming, he put out his hand in- 
stead to the Chevalier’s pcignard. His 
fingers encountered nothing but the 
panei of the door, but the crucifix, as 
though its support were removed, 
slipped instantly down the polished oak. 
He caught it as it fell, and, as bis fin- 
gers closed on the symbol which an in- 
credible act of divine mercy had placed 
to bar his way, the temptation dropped 
dead in his breast like a shot bird, and 
with an overmastering sense of awe 
and gratitude he sank upon his knees 
with the crucifix pressed to his lips. 

“A week later he had left P—— for 
Of all the Grand Duke's gifts 


what did it 


ever, 
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he carried away with him but one, and 
left nothing behind of permanency but 
his memory to the little Grand Duchess. 

“So you see, my children,” said the 
old priest, smiling upon us, “that even 
if on All Souls’ Day you met the ghost 
of one who had been your enemy, — 
though I hope that neither of you has 
such a thing—you would not need to 
think he came to do you harm.” 

“But, Father,” said I, infinitely 
touched by the sweetness of his tone, 
“why should it have been his enemy 
that was sent to Mr. Fane? Do you 
think it was in expiation of his crime?” 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“That 
is not for me to say. Let us hope so. 
I think that when Mr. Fane prayed be- 
fore the altar for the repose of the 
Chevalier’s soul, as he did to the end 
of his life—as he here asked his friend 
to pray—”’ he lifted the book—‘“that 
must have been a hope with him... 
when he prayed also (as I am sure 
he did) that he himself, to whom 
so great a merey had been given, 
—misericordia non obliviscenda — might 
not be found wanting in the day of 
the Lord.” 


The priest shook his head. 


D. K. Broster. 





WORKING-GIRLS’ 


A very remarkable change has taken 
place in Italy since the beginning of 
this century. There were many works 
of charity for the poor carried on for- 
merly by nuns of various communities, 
who were helped in their work by la- 
dies devoting much of their lives to 
succoring the poor; but now a won- 
derful and far-seeing spirit has sprung 
Noble la- 
dies, professional ladies, and those of 


up among Italian women. 


the bourgeoisie, join hand in hand in 
the great work of a Society called “The 
National Society. of Patronesses and 
Mutual Help for Working 
Girls.” 

Signorina Cesarina Astesana had the 
idea in 1902 to bring together the work- 
ing giris of Turin into one large soci- 
ety of mutual help. She went first to 
the Minister of the Interior, setting 
before him her ideas, and asking for 
his help. At first he gave her but little 
encouragement, .but in consequence of 
her persevering demands she was at 
last able to start what we should call 
a “provident club,” to which the work- 
ing girls should contribute twenty-five 
centimes (214d.) a month, and should 
in return receive when ill, after six 


Young 
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months’ membership, fifty centimes 
(5d.) a day. This was to last during 
eight weeks of illness in one year. 
This lady’s proposal was warmly taken 
up by the factory hands and other 
girls working in the town. The ladies 
who work in this society are called 
“Patronate.” «a name which accords 
well to the Italian ideas, as they ave 
always spoken of their iustitutions as 
being under the patronage of different 
saints, These ladies have been influ- 
enced by a strong benevolent and lov- 
ing feeling towards the working girls; 
they have become acquainted with the 
sorrows and real miseries of the poor. 
and they have worked hard to bring 
support and happiness into their lives. 

The Benefit Society helps the girls 
in their difficult times of sickness; the 
doctors voluntarily give their services 
on Sunday afternoons to see the girls 
who are ailing, and prescribe for them. 
One chemist at Milan gives all the iron 
needed for anzmic patients. The 
classes for education which are held 
on Sundays enable them to improve 
their working condition, the dancing 
and little plays acted by themselves, 
the walks and picnics taken with the 
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ladies on the Sunday, all give them 
one bright and happy day in the week. 
The health-giving country _ holiday. 
called in Italy “villegiatura.” gives 
fresh energy when they return to their 
work. When I was in Rome IL heard of 
a party of twenty-three girls and five 
ladies going to Naples and Pompeii 
from Friday to Monday. 

In many cases the working girls 
have desired some improvement in the 
conditions of their work. These were 
reasonable demands, and for which 
formerly they would have gone on 
strike. Now the Patronate have gone 
to the employers and explained what 
was desired, In many cases the re- 
quests have been granted, the employ- 
ers saying “We have done this for you 
ladies, which we should net have done 
if the girls had gone on strike.” In 
this way many improvements have 
been made in the conditions of the 
working women. Another great bene- 
fit of this Society is that the ladies are 
often asked by ena\ployers for work- 
girls. These they are most glad to pro- 
vide, as they have ou their registers 
the names and addresses and trades of 
all the girls who bDeivug to them. At 
the beginning of the society they had 
in the first year found work for 570 
girls, and in the years 19038 and 1904 
more than nine hundred had again 
been placed out in service and facto- 
ries, This must be a great advantage 
to the employers, who thus get their 
girls recommended by those who know 
them, and the girls themselves would 
be much more likely to make good 
workwomen when they fee! that be- 
hind them are their kind friends who 
tuke an interest in their welfare. The 
Signorina Astesana had long worked 
for girls in Turin. and the idea of the 
Society was the result, as is so often 
the case, of an intimate acquaintance 
of ladies with the working classes. <A 
young workgirl of twenty years old, 
in talking to the Signorina, was la- 
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menting one day with much bitterness 
the condition of her younger sister of 
fifteen years old, who was employed in 
“What a 
sad life was theirs.” she said, “and 


a dressmaking workshop. 


also to the larger part of the work- 
girls in Turin, fifteen hours a day! 
Often shut up in one room, ten, twelve, 
or twenty around one single table!” 
Arduous and fatiguing work, under the 
eye of a hard master or mistress, be- 
ginning in the morning with a sense 
of weary listlessness, after insufficient 
sleep. continuing to work till a short 
half-hour of repose at mid-day, when 
a cold dinner had to be eaten, often 
too scanty and in no ways nutritious, 
and always ill-digested, and for this 
toilsome work they would get five 
frances a week, returning in the even- 
ing with such a fatigued body and soul 
that they often had not the strength 
to eat the soup the mother had prepared 
for them. 

Now times are altered, and laws were 
passed in 1902 reducing the hours of 
labor, and appointing inspectors for 
the workrooms. This Society of mu- 
tual help was formed in 1902, and by 
numbered 
5d4. and by the 3ist of December, 1903, 
there were 1,900 inscribed, and they 
reached 2.489 in 1904, and there are 


now over 3,700 members with 400 lady 


December the associates 


helpers in twenty-five towns of Italy. 
From Turin the Society spread to 
Cuneo and Varallo. They call each 
new branch a “sede,” or seat. In 1904 
a branch was started in Rome under 
the most capable aud energetic pres- 
idency of the Marchesa Maddalena 
Patrizi Montoro. The new branch 
counted 700 associates at the end of 
the first year, and, with the same ad- 
vantages-as in Turin. they have now 
reached the number of 3,000 members. 
At Florence the Society began in Jan- 
uary 1904, and is under the presidency 
of Marchesa Gondi. In Venice the 
branch was opened in July 1906, and 
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already 1,500 members are enrolled 
under the presidency of the Countess 
Cecilia Soranzo. 

The Society is now well established, 
and is under the distinguished patron- 
age of the King and Queen of Italy, 
the Queen mother Margherita, the 
Princess Letitia of Savoy, and the 
Duchess of Aosta. The King and 
Queen were present at a general meet- 
ing of the Society in June 1906. The 
Queen made a speech to the girls, and, 
calling one of them to her, embraced 
her, saying: “Il am giving you a kiss as 
I cannot kiss all the members, and you 
must pass it on to the others from me.” 
The very kind and loving welcome that 
the Queen gave to the members gave 
the greatest pleasure to them all. 

The Pope takes the keenest interest 
in this great work, and hears fre- 
quently how it is getting on from many 
of the patronesses. 

In April of this year I visited three 
of the principal centres to see how the 
work was carried on. At Florence I 
met many of the ladies belonging to 
this Society. They were all engaged 
in different parts of the work. Some 
always attend the doctors’ visits to the 
girls; others undertake the duty of vis- 
iting those who are on the sick list, 
taking to them their weekly payments 
during illness; others attend at the of- 
tice, keep the books and receive the 
new members; many look after the 
Sunday classes. The teachers are 
either voluntary or paid. The ladies 
provide the entertainments for the 
girls on Sundays. The books which I 
was allowed to look over were ad- 
mirably kept, no paid accountant could 
have done them better. I was much 
pleased with the system they had 
there of a small paper book given ta 
each member, where her attendance at 
one class or more was duly entered 
throughout the session, and this book 
the girls are allowed to take home to 
show to their parents every week. I 
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visited the classes for French, arith- 
metic, reading, Italian, type-writing, 
and drawing. The members do not all 
attend classes; they are at liberty to do 
so or not, 

The reason that Sunday is the only 
day when the girls meet at their cen- 
tres is that in Italy it is not the cus- 
tom for them to go about alone in the 
evening. I was told that in Florence 
the father or mother will fetch them 
home from their workshop when they 
are kept late at work, therefore they 
could not have clubs as we have in 
England, where they stay till half-past 
nine or ten o'clock. In winter their 
hours at the centres are from two till 
six o’clock, and in summer from three 
till seven o’clock. 

In Rome the ladies take the girls fre- 
quently for walks to the interesting 
places, which are often quite unknown 
to them. Some had never seen the 
Coliseum before they belonged to this 
Society. My first acquaintance with 
the members was meeting them in the 
beautiful cloisters of St. John of Genoa, 
in the Trastevere. This was the first 
installation of a new centre to be es- 
tablished in this parish. Several girls 
had come from different centres in 
Rome to help with the singing, which 
they had in the church when the Mass 
was over. These girls were of the 
poorest class. Most of them wore 
shawls over their heads, but some had 
hats. A most friendly feeling seems 
to exist between the ladies and the 
girls. In the afternoon I visited the 
classes, and found the pupils all most 
attentive and eager to learn. I was 
also at the central office, where the 
girls come to pay their monthly fees 
and are seen by the doctor when neces- 
sary. At Rome they have 3.000 be- 
longing to the Society, and more are 
joining every month. 

My last visit was to Venice. 
here introduced to the girls by the 
Countess Soranzo, the president of this 


I was 


a 
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They had taken a very fine 


branch. 
palace for the use of the girls, letting 


off half of it to a dressmaker. I was 
there on Sunday afternoon. Most of 
the girls here had shawls on their 
heads. I was much struck with the 
beauty of many of them, and their 
friendliness and welcome to me was 
delightful, and, finding that I could 
speak Italian, they were glad to come 
and talk to me. Some of them were 
away in classes, others were expecting 
a short address from the priest of the 
parish; but on this particular Sunday 
he was not here, as all the children 
of the Sunday schools were assembled 
on the steps of the church of the Salute 
for a great festival, and the parish 
priests were to be with them, so the 
girls were told that as the priest was 
not coming they might go down and 
dance till another one arrived for Bene- 
diction. When that was over they 
practised a song which they were to 
join in singing the following week 
when the Duchess of Aosta was to 
present them with a beautiful banner 
for the Venetian branch of the Society. 
It was pleasant to hear their Italian 
voices giving a richness and fulness to 
their singing which we cannot obtain 
in England. 

I was introduced to a lady who is 
employed all the week under the Gov- 
ernment as the inspectress of schools, 
yet she gives three hours every Sun- 
day afternoon to teach the girls in 
classes. She told me it was delightful 
to see the eagerness with which they 
wished to learn, and their appreciation 
of the poems of Tasso which she had 
read to them. I remarked to her that 
there seemed to be much more ease and 
friendliness amongst the Venetian girls 
than amongst all the others that I had 
seen. She said that she thought it was 
because Venice had been a_ republic, 
and that the people were more like one 
larg. family and that, having no 
carriages, they were more in con- 
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Both rich and 
poor had always a kind word for each 
other. 
will know the wonderful way in which 
the lace-workers have been brought to- 


tact one with another. 


All who have been in Venice 


gether at Burano working at the much 
valued “Point de Venise.” thus mak- 
ing the people of the island most pros- 
perous, whereas they had been in great 
poverty. There is, indeed. much latent 
talent in the Italians, and now that the 
ladies are taking such a deep interest 
in the girls we may hope that their 
lives will be much happier in the large 
towns. 

1 said to one of the workers: “How 
fond the girls seem to be of you all!” 
And her answer was: “Must we not be 
very tender to them when they have 
so much to bear?’ And at the same 
time they do not wish to pauperize 
them, for they expect them to pay their 
monthly fees and their share of their 
country holidays. The girls who can 
afford it pay ftivepence a month, and 
then receive tenpence a day when ill. 
Both the Government and the munici- 
pality help them very much. In Flor- 
ence the rooms used for the classes had 
been lent to them by the Council, and 
the Government gives the railway 
tickets for the country holidays at a 
quarter of the usual price. Some go 
to the mountains, and others spend 
three or four weeks by the sea. In 
Turin and in Milan there is what is 
ealled a family house. It has been 
started for lodging workgirls. They 
opened with fifty beds, and we know 
this work will soon increase. for the 
need of it is great in all large towns. 
A monthly paper, the Lavoratrice is 
published in Turin giving an account of 
all that is going on in the various 
branches of the Society. The bright- 
ness and the vivacity of the Italians 
both rich and poor seem to impart a 
gaiety to life which we do not meet 
with in our northern countries. But, 
above all, there must be a divine in- 
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spiration which has given to the Italian 

ladies so fervent a love for the working 

girls, and enabled them with such great 

zeal and perseverance to establish in 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


so few years on a wise and firm basis 
the Society of Mutual Help for the 
young working girls. 

Maude Stanley. 





THE POPULATION QUESTION AMONG BOOKS. 


The modern tendency of the birth- 
rate among books to outgrow the 
means of subsistence in the intellectual 
world requires no Malthus to enforce 
its significance. Before the arts of 
printing and of reading became con: 
mon, most of the great deeds of man, 
his finest thoughts, his noblest feelings, 
perished for lack of enduring record 
and easy accurate communication; the 
struggle for existence and survival in 
the rudimentary stages of science and 
history and poetry was as wasteful, as 
cruel, and as hazardous as any struggle 
that goes on to-day in the lowest or- 
ginic species. Almost all that was 
original and beautiful or serviceable in 
the intellectual and spiritual life of 
primitive man inevitably died as soon 
as it was born. What an incalculable 
economy, What an infinite acceleration 
of the progress of thought, has been 
achieved by the invention of printing! 

But just as in the economy of the 
human species we are beginning to 
recognize that mere facility for sur- 
vival and multiplication, without any 
selective provision, brings new social 
problems and new perils. so is it also 
with this license of print. If only 
those who had some new or noble thing 
to utter, so that the fruits of profound 
intelligence, subtle sympathy, rare ex- 
perience, delicate imagination, well- 
directed mental toil, could alone sur- 
vive in print! But what if every shal- 
low thought, every crude and base sen- 
sation, every false and ugly imagining, 
enjoys this same formal liberty of 
publication? What if our world of 
thought is crowded with vulgar, ill-man- 
nered intruders, who jostle us in every 


thoroughfare—nay, invade the privacy 
of our most sacred life—shoving be- 
tween us and those whose company we 
seek, screeching their names and their 
claims into our ears, and by their 
very multitude and importunity hiding 
from us whatever is really fine and es- 
timable in the wares they flaunt! 
This is the bewilderment, the injury, 
and peril in which lovers of books find 
themselves to-day. A century and a- 
half ago a quick eye and an absorptive 
mind, such as that of Dr. Johnson, 
could fairly keep pace with all the new 
literature of his age. No voracity 
could have enabled him even to “tear 
the heart out of” the books pouring 
from our modern press. It is safe to 
say that no specialist, who is not nar- 
rowed to a Coleopterist, can fairly keep 
pace with the works bearing on his 
specialism. What theologian, however 
devout. could handle even for private 
selection the six hundred and twenty- 
eight new books under the title Theol- 
ogy which formed last year's harvest? 
What historian could face the five hun- 
dred and forty-one new works of his- 
tory and biography, what litterateur 
the two hundred. and sixty-eight vol- 
umes of belles lettres? Still more tor- 
rential is the flood of prose fiction, the 
literary monster of the last century. 
In 1820, when the early Waverley nov- 
els were making their appearance, the 
entire year’s crop of fiction came to no 
more than twenty-six — one a fortnight. 
Last year presented us with two thou- 
sand one hundred and eight new 
novels, without counting the multitude 
of serials of the periodical press— 
nearly seven for every week-day of the 
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year. In all, six thousand, eight hun- 
dred and seventeen new books, without 
taking any account of new editions and 
of the ever-growing stream of foreign 
literature! 

Now few persons of discernment 
would deny thaf it were better for us 
if nine-tenths of these books had 
never been born. There are, we doubt 
not, some who decry this “superior atti- 
tude,” and maintain that there must be 
all sorts of books for all sorts of read- 
ers. “Somebody wants them or they 
wouldn't be there.” But this is a shal- 
low fatalistic application of the “law 
of supply and demand.” For neither 
the supply nor the demand for books 
is regulated by natural conditions. It 
is notoriens that the actual conditions 
over-stimulate the supply, and produce 
a chronic state of over-population. 
There are too many authors, who write 
too fast; too many publishers, who 
produce too fast. The reading public 
also reads too many books, and too 
fast; yet the majority of books do not 
get read at all. Production is forced 
and loaded in three ways. First there 
is the mass of educational and propa- 
gandist literature, for the most part 
hasty works of ill-digested learning, 
converted from lecture notes or other- 
wise compiled for a more or less com- 
pulsory market in schools and colleges, 
ten useless, or even noxious, to one 
really serviceable work. Again, every 
church, party, cause, or movement is 
stimulated artificially to literary propa- 
gandism, and expends more and more 
time and money upon print. Next 
comes the lust for display in self-ad- 
vertisement. Every one who has been 
anywhere, known any one, taken part 
in anything, seizes the opportunity to 
float his personality upon this raft, and 
plunge into the sea of literature. A 
great statesman and writer said re- 
cently that in his judgment there were 
only six men living in this country 


. 


whose biography ought to be written. 


It would be safe to say that there are 
six hundred whose biography will be 
written. A vast proportion of such 
books are not produced to meet a gen- 
uine demand; most of them are subsi- 
dised, and would not be produced at all 
if their sales had to cover their full cost 
of production, including a reasonable 
fee for the labor of the author. 

This question of subsidy, as a stim- 
ulant of supply, takes another and an 
even more perilous form when we ob- 
serve the growing tendency of all 
other sorts of print to become a by- 
product of the advertising columns in 
magazines and newspapers. To one 
who watches the advance of the great 
Harmsworth Press, a ghastly vision 
sometimes rises of an era when no 
serious printed matter will live other- 
wise than as a parasite upon the sale 
of teas, motor-cars, whisky. or mining 
shares. 

But, after all, it is with the intellect- 
ual and moral damages of such proc- 
esses that we are mainly concerned, 
At a time when great populations, 
packed in large cities, are subjected to 
the nervous strain of adjustment to 
innumerable rapid changes in material 
conditions of life, their untrained 
minds are assailed, disturbed. and dis- 
sipated by the new multitudinous ap- 
peal of print. For the great majority 
of readers in every class rational selec- 
tion is well nigh impracticable. The 
mind of the million is at the mercy of 
every plausible and pushing party in- 
troduced by an attractive title, an in- 
terested librarian, or a friendly re- 
viewer. Before the leisured and the 
well-to-do there passes an increasing 
procession of library books, not seri- 
ously directed by choice or taste, not 
ministering to any felt want, but form- 
ing part of the social conventionality 
of a class-life. 

The strain of the population question 
is always more on quality than on 
quantity. The old, ugly shape of the 
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Malthusian bogey has been exorcised 
by the discoveries of scientific agricul- 
ture and dietetic biology; the dismal 
law of diminishing returns is abrogated 
by the gospels of intensive cultivation 
of the soil and improved mastication. 
A similar economy of intensive culture 
is needed for literature; fewer books, 
better made and better read. “Almost 
as well kill a man as kill a good book,” 
wrote Milton. But in our modern 
hustle of the Press, good books are con- 
tinually smothered or bludgeoned by 
bad books, and the “best books” cannot 
get produced at all, unless favored by 
chance or subsidy. The resurrection 
of Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyim,” and 
the recent rescue from burial of the 
great work of the biologist Mendel are 
instructive examples of precarious sur- 
vival in two widely sundered fields. 
Even in tiction the writings of Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hale White fought 
an almost desperate fight for a whole 
generation before they won a “public,” 
while in our own day such novels as 
Mr. Conrad’s “Lord Jim” or Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s “Country House” run a ter- 
rible risk of infant mortality. 
The Nation. 


It is a grave practical question for 
those who value books and the art of 
reading. Out of the 2,000 novels of 
last year, how to know the dozen that 
we ought to read, out of the 400 vol- 
umes of poetry and the drama the half 
score that may feed and enrich the 
mind! Surely there is need of a sci- 
ence of “Eugenics” to regulate the 
birth of books. There are those who 
advocate the establishment of some 
Academy of Literature, usually with 
an eye to the seat of authority for 
themselves and their clique. But these 
aristocratic solutions will not serve any 
other purpose than the setting up of 
some new orthodoxy hardly less peril- 
ous than the present anarchy. We re- 
turn to the supreme need of our time, 
the cultivation of individual taste and 
continence of judgment, the real heart 
of our “education” question, a training 
which shall release the popular mind 
from the excessive mastery of print, 
shall enable it to use books as minis- 
ters of thought not as substitutes, and 
so to get out of them by selection the 
particular spiritual services they are 
capable of rendering to each of us. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MONEY IN POLITICS. 


English political history may be di- 
vided, for the purpose of this article, 
into three periods; that between the 
middle of the eighteenth century and 
the first Reform Act in 1832, when the 
aristocracy ruled; that between 1832 
and the second Reform Act of 1867, 
when the middle class ruled; and the 
period from 1867 down to the present 
day. during which the lower class has 
ruled. Under the reign of the aristoc- 
racy the influence of money was exer- 
cised outside the House of Commons, 
ut the threshold it vanished. The 
House of Commons was in those days 
really an aristocratic club, te which 


election could only be secured by the 
payment of a small fortune or by so- 
cial influence. Within its walls the fine 
manners of an aristocracy ignored dis- 
tinctions of rank and wealth A 
charming freemasonry prevailed. The 
fat squire and the hungry lawyer, the 
peer’s son and the awkward nabob, the 
man of fashion, the soldier of fortune, 
the clever adventurer—all were equal, 
and depended on their power of speak- 
ing for their parliamentary position. 
Constituencies were of two kinds: 
there were the nomination-boroughs, a 
few of which were at the command of 
the Treasury, and the rest were at the 





























disposal of peers or exceptionally 
wealthy landowners like Sir James 
Lowther. It is calculated that a third 
of a much smaller House of Commons 
than the present was nominated by the 
House of Lords, Of the contested seats 
the majority were huge county divi- 
sions, fought at enormous cost by the 
great families of the neighborhood. As 
much as £150,000 a side would be spent 
over the West Riding of Yorkshire, for 
a Cavendish or a Fitzwilliam would 
merrily mortgage his estate in order to 
maintain his influence. There were be- 
sides a certain number of boroughs 
whose electors were just numerous 
enough to escape the control of an in- 
dividual patron, and which were con- 
sequently fought upon a scale of ex- 
pense commensurate with that of the 
counties, Except « few mysterious 
individuals like Rumbold. who had re- 
turned from India with fortunes stolen 
from the native princes, and one or 
two loan-mongers and war-contractors, 
like Boyd and Benfield, money was in 
the hands of the landowners, who 
therefore controlled the elections, Nat- 
urally, for their own defence, they 
filled their pocket-boroughs with law- 
yers and clever adventurers and rising 
younger sons. What we should call 
the professional politicians and the 
lawyers either sat for nomination-bor- 
oughs or had their expenses paid for 
them by some magnate. One result of 
this system was that the four leading 
parliamentarians at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan, were all not only poor 
men but what we should nowadays de- 
scribe as disgracefully involved. Pitt 
Was in office all his life, except the 
three or four years of the Addington 
Government; yet we read that he was 
obliged to order a new coach which 
he didn’t want in order to keep his 
coachbuilder quiet, and at his death his 
debts to tradesmen, paid by the nation, 
amounted to £40,000. At one time Fox 
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literally had no money to buy clothes 
and food, and he was driven out of his 
lodgings in St. James’ Street by bailiffs 
and forced to sponge on his great Whig 
friends. How Burke existed has al- 
ways been a mystery: but two facts 
are known: one that he borrowed £30,- 
000 from Lord Rockingham, the other 
that he sold his pension of £3,000 
a year in the open market for £37,000 
to pay his debts. Sheridan's position 
as a member of Parliament alone saved 
him from arrest, but his embarrass- 
ments have been the jest of succeed- 
ing generations. What would the pub- 
lic of to-day say if it learned that Mr. 
Balfour was obliged to go on ordering 
motor-cars because he could not pay 
for any of them?’ What a hubbub 
would be caused by the report that the 
bailiffs were in Carlton Gardens or at 
Whittingehame! It would complete 
the ruin of the Tory party. And how 
genuinely shocked would national (es- 
pecially Scottish) sentiment be if it 
were discovered that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had only £300 a year 
of his own! The thing is unthinkable: 
yet it was Pitt’s private income. 
The period between the first and sec- 
ond Reform Acts (1832-1867) I regard 
as the Augustan age of Parliament. 
The rotten boroughs were abolished; 
representation was given to Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Leeds, Edinburgh, &c.: 
and the new class of rich merchants 
were pouring into the House of Com- 
mons, The middle class had routed 
the aristocracy and taken their places. 
As it was no longer possible to noml- 
nate members, it was no longer worth 
while spending huge sums in maintain- 
ing the influence of a family; besides, 
the repeal of the Corn Law shortly 
afterwards deprived the landowners of 
the means of fighting like giants 
against one another. But though the 
rotten boroughs were gone, and a new 
electorate created which could not al- 


ways be bribed, there remained a great 
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said against it in 
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deal of bribery and corruption, and the 
legitimate expenses were in those days 
very heavy. A county 
from £10,000 to £15,000; and a borough 
from £5,000 to £8,000. Entrance to the 
House of Commons therefore still in- 
volved the payment of a large sum of 
money; only now there were hundreds 
of manufacturers ready to outbid my 
Lord Monmouth for the possession of 
Indeed the influence of money 
than 


election cost 


a seat. 
was greater during this period 


at any time before or since; as 
not only had the big entrance fee 
to be found as before, but it was 


necessary for a member of Parliament 
to be a person with an income, which 
should the at all 
events, as substantial assured. 
The Cavendishes and the Fitzwilliams 
didn’t care a rap their members 
lived, provided that they were eloquent 
and witty, and annoyed Billy Pitt. But 
with rich commercial families like the 
Peels and the Gladstones sendng their 
prize sons into the House of Commons, 
a broken gambler like Fox, a drunken 
stage-manager like Sheridan, or a 
hunted man of letters like Burke, 
would no longer have been a possibil- 
ity on the front bench. Except Macau- 
lay, whom Lord Lansdowne had popped 
in for Calne (one of the few pocket- 


appear to world, 


and 


how 


boroughs that somehow escaped), the 
penniless genius had disappeared from 
politics; and Macaulay almost immedi- 
ately went out to India as Legal Mem- 
ber of Council. Disraeli, to be sure, 
was just the sort of adventurer whom 
a Whig magnifico like the Marquess of 
Rockingham or the Duke of Bedford 
would have financed before 1832. But 
“autres temps, autres and 
Disraeli was obliged to finance himself 
in the dullest and most respectable 
manner by marrying a widow with 
£7,000 a year. I have called the régime 
of the middle class the Augustan age of 
parliamentary government, although I 
that Matthew Arnold 


, 


moeurs,’ 


remember all 


“Friendship’s Gar- 
land.” The middle class suffers from 
confusion of ideas; from religious nar- 
and from the 
money and rank. But it has greater 
political aptitude than the correspond- 
ing class in any other country; and 
England was far better governed un- 


rowness; worship of 


der its influence than it was under 
that of “the great Revolution fam- 


or than it is under that of the 
new democracy. It was during this 
period that parliamentary 
reached its high-water mark of excel- 
lence, On great second-reading nights 
Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, and 
Palmerston delighted the world with 
displays of eloquence inferior only to 
those of Burke amongst their predeces- 
sors, and not so much as approached 
by any of their successors. In com- 


ilies,” 


discussion 


mittee the proceedings were a model of 
business-like brevity and scientific in- 
formation. The curse of a shameless 
loquacity had not then fallen upon the 
race, And when people boast the pu- 
rity of modern elections it should be re- 
membered that the zenith of our parlia- 
mentary orbit was reached at a time 
when it wanted a good deal of money 
to get into the House of Commons, and 
a good deal more to keep there. 

The democratic period nominally 
opened in 1867, when Disraeli substi- 
tuted residence for rental as a qualifi- 
cation for the franchise. But it was not 
until sixteen or seventeen years later, 
when Sir Henry James passed his Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, that the doors of 
the House of Commons were for the 
first time opened to men of moderate 
means and to candidates whose costs 
were subscribed by democratic asso- 
ciations. If Lord James could have 
foreseen the consequences of his Bill, I 
doubt whether he would have proposed 
it, for lawyers have no stomach for rev- 
olutions, and a revolution it certainly 
The subdivision of the larger 
followed in 1885 


was. 
constituencies which 
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The Influence of Money in Politics. 


brought the business down to this: that 
no county election would cost more than 
from £1,500 to £2,000, and no borough 
division more than between £700 and 
£1,000, though in a few exceptional 
cases, where the borough has grown 
since the Act (like Wandsworth and 
Wimbledon), the expenses will run to 
£1,200 or £1,500. A good many bor- 
oughs to-day only cost £400 or £500 to 
fight. All this was the substitution of 
hundreds for thousands in the election 
bills of old days, though it took the 
working class twenty more years to 
realize the fact. It is rather a deli- 
cate matter to weigh the influence of 
money in the politics of to-day, because 
it is so difficult to avoid glancing at 
personalities, even without the mention 
of names. The election bill is no longer 
an insuperable obstacle, though £1,000 
or £1,500 are still a consideration, and 
to the man who has not got them as 
much a stumbling-block as £10,000. 
But the sum is compassable, and a 
clever young man, who has shown par- 
liamentary aptitude, ought to be able 
to get it, or part of it, from some party 
fund, or from some friend who is will- 
ing to back him as an experiment. A 
smart President of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Union, when he comes up to 
town, ought surely to have no difficulty 
in getting backed to the tune of a 
thousand or so. Let us assume the 
difficulty of the election expenses over- 
come: does that end the story? I put 
the Irish Nationalists and the Labor 
members out of consideration: they are 
provided for in a different manner. 
The penalties of the Corrupt Practices 
Act are so severe that the. purchase of 
votes for money has ceased, and in 
that direction the influence of the rich 
man has gone. But human nature be- 
ing what it is, another form of corrup- 
tion has been substituted—subscriptions 
to local amusements and charities. 
There are a few rich men on the Lib- 
eral side who secure their elections by 
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means of local subscriptions. But the 
majority of Radical candidates say in 
effect to the electors, “I have no money 
of my own to give you; but I will help 
you to somebody else’s land or profits”; 
and in the present temper of the con- 
stituencies this rather shadowy method 
of bribery has proved effective. The 
unfortunate Conservative candidate or 
member has from time immemorial 
been looked on as a milch-cow. It is, 
apparently, assumed that his principles 
go for nothing, or that they are a pill 
which can only be swallowed if gilded. 
There was a Conservative division of 
Surrey—“which, pardon me, I do not 
mean to name’—swept away in 1906. 
where the local association refuse to 
consider the name of candidate 
who will not promise to spend £1,000 
a year until the election. 
the election to be four years off, that 
£4,000; for the 
rush of expense that takes place before 


any 


Assuming 


means and allowing 
the issue of the writs, the election will 
certainly cost £2,000. There not 
especially young men, 


are 
so many men, 
who are willing or able to pay £6,000 
for the chance of being elected. This 
is a typical county seat. In a borough 
division the demands are more modest 
(unless the borough is very small and 
is occupied by a contractor or manu- 
facturer): probably £500 a year in sub- 
scriptions and £1,000 for the election 
would do. The situation appears there- 
fore to be this: In the Liberal party a 
man of quite moderate means can be 
a candidate, and, if lucky, may become 
and remain a member of Parliament. 
On the Conservative side a man must 
be rich enough. to set aside £1,000 a 
year for politics. This one-sided state 
of things seems to me objectionable, be- 
cause it handicaps 
party in recruiting its personnel. As 
long as both had to spend 
largely it was all right. 1 think the in- 
fluence of money in politics a good 
thing, for | would rather trust my af- 


the, Conservative 


parties 





Books and Authors. 


fairs to a House of Commons composed 
of rich men than to one filled with agi- 
tators and boodling politicians. But the 
present advantage which the Radical 
party enjoys in securing clever and hon- 


The Saturday Review. 


est men to go in for politics as a career 
strikes me as a serious danger for the 
Conservatives. The remedy, of course, 
lies with the constituencies. 

Arthur A. Baumann. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Lovers of shorter novels in dainty 
dress, with special emphasis upon il- 
lustration and typography, will be at- 
tracted by Crowell’s new “Entre-Nous” 
Series, which will include the following 
well-known writers: “Allee 
Same,” by Frances Aymar Mathews; 
“Good Night,” by Eleanor Gates; 
“Schmidt,” by Lloyd Osborne; “In the 
Deep of the Snow,” by Charles G. D. 
Katharine Hol- 
and the 


titles by 


Roberts; “Dawn,” by 
land Brown, and “Araminta 
Automobile,” by Charles Battell Loomis, 


Two new lives of George Ill. are 
promised for this autumn, one by Mr. 
Beckles Willson, entitled “George ILI. 
Man, Statesman,” 


from Messrs. Jack, 


as Monarch, and 


which is to come 
and the other by Mr. Lewis Melville, 
entitled “Farmer George.’ Mr. Mel- 
ville’s work, which fills two illustrated 
volumes, deals more particularly with 
the Court life 
George IIL, being 
what similar lines to 
Gentleman in Europe, 


and personal side of 
written on some- 
his “The First 
” published last 
year, 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
volumes of “Early Western Travels” 
are devoted to Oregon; and, as in the 
two preceding volumes, the region de- 
scribed is viewed both from the stand- 
point of an adventurous lay traveller 
and that of a devoted ecclesiastic. The 
tirst of these two volumes and a part 
of the second are filled with a reprint of 
narrative of 


Thomas J. Farnham’s 


“Travels in the Great Western Prairies, 


the Anahuac and Rocky mountains, and 
in the Oregon Territory” in 1839. 
Farnham was a Vermont lawyer, who 
had Illinois time 
earlier, and while there 
flamed with the ambition to lead a band 
of adventurers over the mountains, ex- 
plore the territory of Oregon and take 
possession of it for the American flag. 
This was a large undertaking, but he 
and the sixteen men who accompanied 
took seriously, 

themselves dra- 


removed to some 


became in- 


him, themselves very 
called the “Oregon 
goons” and carried a flag on which was 
inscribed “Oregon or the Grave.” 
Most of the company, however, refused 
both alternatives, and forsook Farn- 
ham before they had proceeded far. 
Only two remained with him to the end 
of the wanderings which are graphic- 
ally, albeit sometimes grandiloquently, 
described in these pages. Farnham 
did not have the final word to say about 
Oregon, but his expedition was a means 
of directing attention anew to the pos- 
sibilities of that vast region. His 
narrative is full of stirring incident. 
The closing part of the second volume 
presents again the Jesuit De 
Smet, and gives us his narrative, in a 


priest 


series of reports to his ecclesiastical su- 
perior, of his experiences in founding 
missions among the Indians. 
He does not limit his story however 
to the religious aspects of his work, but 


Oregon 


describes the country and its people 
with a vivid simplicity which lends pe- 
culiar interest to The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, publishers. 


his narrative. 

















Two New Serials 


WILL BE BEGUN IN 


Lt» LIVIN G AGE 


IN OCTOBER 


THEY WILL BE PUBLISHED IN ALTERNATING INSTALMENTS 








THEY ARE 


THE RETURN OF THE 
EMIGRANT 


By LYDIA MILLER MACKAY 


“Full of a gentle charm. A simple and truthful story of the soil.” 
Outlook. 


“A new-comer who deserves a cordial welcome, not only for the 


quality of her work, but for the spirit in which she approaches it. 
It is not in the story proper, good as it is, that the merit of Miss 
Mackay’s novel resides. What lends the book attractiveness is her 
faithful observation of modes of life, prejudices, superstitions 
to say nothing of the climatic surroundings-— which go to build up 
rugged, forcible personalities, and her choice of well-contrasted 
characters to illustrate her theme,”’—S pectator. 


THE GOOD COMRADE 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


“A very interesting and workmanlike novel that is also pleasant, 
a rather rare achievement at the present time.” —Academy 


“* The Good Comrade’ will do nothing to lower the high repu- 
tation which Miss Silberrad has made in the ranks of the novel- 
writers of to-day.”’—S pectator. 


New subscribers for 1908 whose subscriptions are received before October 
350 will receive free the numbers for the last three months of 1907 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

















DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It 
mars lives and homes and people. ’Tis the best of 
good manners to be clean. A cake of HAND 
SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 


CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but not 
pretty. Both yield to HAND SAPOLIO. The 
daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one who 
desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 


THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they 
be kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
very general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, efficacious pere-opener. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. 
Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali 
absorb the healthful secretions which they contain, 


Its price is small, its use a fine habit. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF LATIN 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 














Miss Kingsley’s Outline Studies in Literature, covering the grammar school and “College English have been 
remarkably successful that we are now bringing out the following Latin Outlines : 
CICERO’S ORATIONS 


VERGIL’S AENEID, BOOK I 
VERGIL’S AENEID, BOOK II 


Bound in boards, cloth back, 30 cents, postpaid. 





THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


Enc clo dia Su lement Fora smooth writing, easy work- 
V pp ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 
HE Cumulated Readers’ Guide, 1900-1904, sup- . Steel Yl Yj 
plemented by the current Readers’ Guide consti- Pen. Z “Yy 
tutes the completest and most up-to-date ency- “oe 


by M4 
ASS UME fA | 
clopedia supplement ever issued. These two publica- ; 
tions cover the whole range of human thought and 
activity and direct the seeker after information to the y 
places where information is to be found. It unlocks S ENCERTAN 
the rich stores of human achievement and reports up- : 


on the results of human investigation, contained in the STE 
magazines of the iibrary, and turnsa collection of arti- iF PE NS . 
, y wo, KS 
ERI cart WA" RD 





cles with noarrangement whatever into a logical series 
of inde xed essays. Converting a disorganized, com- 


parativ: ly useless mass, into an organized and useful $26? 

collection. Subject and author index in one alphabet. fy? wy Lf 
Send fo: sample section and sample copy. AS? OY oS 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, Minneapolis LP a0 'irondway, New Vor. ® 
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samples, all 
different,sert for 

















